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People  flee  Iran 
as  trouble  starts 


An  umbrella  came  in  handy  in  the  library  as  water  from  the  broken 
sprinkler  head  created  a  small  rainstorm  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Lee 
Library. 


?e  Library 
<  c periences 
tin  shower 


adents  were  evacuated  from  the 
Id  B.  Lee  library  Thursday  and 
standing  in  the  cold  for  over  two 
i  while  plumbers  plugged  a  large 
torm  emitting  from  a  broken  fire 
xtion  sprinkler  head, 
iny  students  remained  outside 
ry  doors  without  word  from  of- 
s  inside,  waiting  to  gather  belong- 
or  finish  tests  in  the  Testing  Cen- 

•xrary  personnel  reported  no  books 
Ocuments  were  damaged  in  the 
:e. 

cording  to  Gene  Stephan  of  the 
lanical  shop,  a  malfunction 
■ed  the  water  in  the  pipes  to 
5.  The  frozen  water  expanded  and 
fed  the  sprinkler  heads  to  burst 
flood  the  air  conditioning  control 
in  the  second  floor, 
iter  from  the  second  floor  seeped 
fe  and  caused  flooding  in  the  docu- 
s  section  on  the  first  floor.' 
(cording  to  David  Wheeler,  a 
issman  for  the  Campus  Safety  Of- 
Ithe  entire  system  was  shut  down 
der  to  stop  the  water  flow.  Safety 
lations,  he  said,  require  evacua- 
fof  students  when  the  fire  protec- 
system  is  not  in  operation, 
d  Wood,  manager  of  the  McKay 
ng  Center,  said  about  230  stu- 
3  were  taking  tests  when  the 
ting  occurred  and  had  to  be 
rated . 

7e  collected  all  the  tests  of  those  in 
nesting  area,”  Wood  said.  “Then 
phabetized  them  so  that  students 
1  return  later  to  complete  their 
.8.” 

!  2:30  p.m„  Wood  said,  almost  half 
e  students  had  not  returned  to 
r  their  partially  finished  tests. 

students  would  come  in  and 
l  their  tests  by  9:45  p.m.  Friday  it 
d  certainly  help  us  out,”  he  said. 

- INSIDE- - v 


TEHRAN,  Iran  (AP)  —  Foreigners 
and  Iranians  alike  stampeded  for 
flights  out  of  Iran  Thursday  as  reports 
circulated  that  opponents  of  Shah 
Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  were 
preparing  a  bloody  showdown  with 
government  troops  this  weekend. 

In  Washington,  President  Carter 
said  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
shah  could  survive  the  upheavals,  but 
the  United  States  would  not  intervene. 
He  said  Iran  was  “very  important”  to 
the  United  States  and  the  stability  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Israel  and  the  entire 
Mediterranean. 

Officials  at  Tehran’s  Mehrebad  Air¬ 
port  reported  “utter  chaos.”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  scrambled  for  plane 
tickets  after  airlines  announced  they 
cancelled  flights  in  and  out  of  the  city 
Sunday  and  Monday,  the  critical  days 
of  the  month-long  holy  season. 

Large  groups  of  U.S.  •  dependents 
arrived  in  Tehran  from  turbulent 
provincial  areas  as  major  American 
companies  such  as  General  Electric, 


Westinghouse,  Fluor  Corp.  and  others 
evacuated  their  families.  At  least  two 
U.S.  companies  chartered  planes  for 
employees’  families  when  airlines 
reported  their  flights  were  filled. 

“We  want  to  get  out,”  said  Mrs. 
Betty  Robinson,  wife  of  an  American 
aircraft  executive  based  in  Isfahan. 
“But  we’re  stuck  here  because  all  the 
planes  are  overbooked.  We’ll  just  have 
to  sit  it  out  here.” 

“Our  people  think  things  are  going 
to  get  bad,”  said  her  husband,  Walter. 

Troops  kept  hundreds  of  persons  out 
of  Tehran’s  airport  Thursday  as  pan¬ 
demonium  broke  out  inside  when  peo¬ 
ple  shoved  and  yelled  in  the  fight  for 
plane  seats. 

An  estimated  8,000  foreigners,  in¬ 
cluding  5,500  Americans,  have  fled  in 
the  last  10  weeks.  Thousands  of  ner¬ 
vous  Iranians,  fearful  after  11  months 
of  political  turmoil,  also  have  fled, 
diplomatic  sources  said. 

Anti-shah  forces  maintained  strong 
economic  pressure  on  the  government 


with  wildcat  walkouts,  slowdowns  and 
a  crippling  four-day-old  stoppage  in 
Iran’s  southwestern  oilfields. 

Well-placed  sources  reported  that 
daily  oil  production  Thursday  slipped 
to  around  2.6  million  barrels  —  well 
below  half  the  normal  daily  output  of  6 
million  barrels,  costing  the  treasury 
about  $35  million  a  day. 

The  pace  of  the  exodus  has  swelled 
in  recent  days  because  of  fears  that 
trouble  is  looming  Dec.  10  and  11,  the 
climax  of  the  holy  Moslem  month  of 
Moharram  when  religious  passions  run 
high  and  the  faithful  march  in  the 
streets  or  beat  themselves  with  whips. 
The  29-day  mourning  period  honors 
the  martyred  grandson  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed. 

At  least  33  persons  have  been  repor-  , 
ted  killed  in  the  past  few  days  in 
clashes  with  troops  throughout  the 
country,  but  diplomats  said  the  figure 
is  much  higher.  Opponents  of  the  shah 
claim  thousands  have  been  killed. 


Air  control  hearings 


By  BLAKE  GARSIDE 
&  BETSY  DAVIS 
Universe  Staff  Writers 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  Thuy  Vu  and  his  family 
fled  from  South  Vietnam  just  before  the  Com¬ 
munist  takeover.  \ 

“When  we  boarded  the  boat,  we  had  no  idea 
where  we  were  going,”  Vu  says  as  he  sits  in  the 
front  room  of  his  new  home  in  Orem.  “We  just 
wanted  to  get  away.” 

Now,  Vu,  his  wife,  Hai,  and  5-year-old  daughter, 
Phuong,  are  safe  and  adjusting  well  to  life  in  Utah 
Valley.  Their  story  of  being  uprooted  from  their 
homeland  and  being  transplanted  in  a  strange  new 
land  is  typical  of  some  270  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia. who  have  settled  here  in  the  last  few  years. 

“People  have  accepted  us  very  well,”  Vu  says. 
“My  family  and  I  feel  a  part  of  the  community.” 

Able  to  escape 

Vu’s  family  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
before  South  Vietnam  fell  to  the  communists  in 
1975. 

“As  time  progressed,  I  began  to  feel  something 
was  going  wrong  and  I  told  my  wife  and  family  to 
prepare  to  leave,”  Vu  says.  “In  April,  1975,  my 
family  and  relatives  boarded  a  Navy  ship  that  my 
brother  had  previously  commanded.  But  then  it 
was  controlled  by  the  communists.” 

As  they  were  moving  to  another  boat,  the  Vu 
family  lost  their  luggage  “and  everything  we  ow¬ 
ned.”  They  landed  in  America  with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

“When  we  arrived  in  California,  I  received  my 
sponsor,  which  we  all  had  to  have,”  Vu  adds.  “She 
lived  in  Provo.” 

The  Vu  family  made  their  way  to  Utah,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  June  Atherton.  In  Provo 
they  also  met  Mrs.  Lea  Peacock  at  the  Community 
Action  Agency,  which  helped  them  get  settled, 

“I  told  her  I  had  some  experience  preparing  food 
in  the  army,  and  she  found  out  I  could  speak 


French,”  Vu  says.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  “I  attended  a  French  school 
and  knew  the  language  well.  To  this  day,  French  is 
number  one  language.  English  is  second.” 

Mrs.  Peacock  called  the  La  France  restaurant  in 
Provo,  and  Vu  landed  a  job.  Now  he  is  the  head 
chef  and  a  valued  employee. 

Vu’s  successful  assimulation  into  the  Utah 
Valley  culture  is  not  an  isolated  case  among  the 
refugees  from  Southeast  Asia,  according  to  officials 

See  editorial,  page  16 


in  the  local  Community  Action  Agency.  Most  of 
them  have  located  here,  faced  difficult  ethnic 
barriers,  and  still  prospered  with  a  minimum  of 
cultural  shock. 

Journey  to  refugee  camps 

After  escaping  from  communist  Southeast  Asia, 
the  refugees  embark  on  a  journey  to  refugee  camps 
by  whatever  means  are  available.  And  before  they 
can  leave  the  refugee  camps,  they  are  required  to 
have  a  sponsor  like  Mrs.  Atherton. 

Then,  after  two  years  in  the  U.S.,  they  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  receive  a  “green  card”  —  following  inter¬ 
views  by  immigration  officials  —  which  determines 
whether  they  are  qualified  to  sponsor  other  refugee 
families,  Mrs.  Peacock  said. 

The  Community  Action  Agency  is  an  advocate 
for  low  income  families.  They  offer  crisis 
assistance,  such  as  food,  small  amounts  of  money, 
and  help  through  the  Outreach  Program. 

Hao  Vo,  another  South  Vietnamese  refugee,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Outreach  Program.  This  program 
assists  refugee  families  in  getting  settled,  finding 
jobs,  and  adjusting  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust.  Many  refugees  are 
still  burdened  with  memories  of  family  members 
left  behind. 

One  especially  disturbing  memory  for  Vo,  for- 

(Cont.  on  p.  5) 


Thuy  Vu  prepares  a  pie  at  La  France  Restaurant  where  he  is  chef.  He  and  his  family 
fled  from  South  Vietnam  just  before  the  communist  takeover. 


crowd  the  north  entrance  of  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  after  being  evacuated  because  of  a  broken  fire 
itection  sprikler  head  on  the  second  floor.  Students  were  barred  from  the  library  for  two  hours  while  plum  bers 
3d  the  leak. 


Geneva  future  unclear 


Vietnamese  refugees 
adjust  to  American  life 


Cougar  Classic 

This  year’s  Cougar  Classic  will 
ature  a  rematch  of  a  game 
>ayed  iri  1971  between  BYU  and 
,  Joseph’s,  which  determined 
e  champion  of  the  very  first 
lurnament  played  in  the 
arriott  Center. 

See  Page  9 

twins  research 

flf  you  have  been  jogging  at  the 
nith  Fieldhouse  lately  and 
ought  you  were  seeing  double, 
ances  are  you  were.  The  BYU 
uman  Research  Center  is  try- 
g  to  fipd  out  more  about  twins 
lid  how  they  function  after  exer- 
se. 


By  TRACY  MOWER 
&  WENDY  OGATA 
Universe  Staff  Writers 

Enforcement  of  stringent,  proposed 
air  pollution  control  regulations  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  could  shut 
down  U.S.  Steel’s  Geneva  Works, 
government  and  industry  represen¬ 
tatives  said  in  a  public  hearing  in 
Orem  Thursday. 

These  impending  regulations,  com¬ 
bined  with  failure  to  stop  sale  of 
foreign  steel  jp  the  U.S..  could  sound 
the  death  knell  for  Utah  -County’s 
largest  industry,  the  officials  testified. 

Utah’s  congressional  delegation, 
local  government  leaders  and  Geneva’s 
general  superintendent,  Henry  A. 
Huish,  spoke  out  against  proposed  air 
pollution  control  regulations  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  1977  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  They  testified 
before  an  overflow  crowd  in  Orem 
Junior  High  School  in  the  afternoon 
hearing  and  at  an  equally-crowded 
evening  session  in  the  Orem  High 
School  Auditorium. 

Huish1  said  the  plant  could  close  if 
U.S.  Steel  is  forced  to  meet  the  costs  of 
environmental  control  equipment 
necessary  to  bring  Geneva  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  State’s  Implementa¬ 
tion  Plan  (SIP)  by  1982.  Cost  for  pollu¬ 
tion  control  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$250  milli°n>  Huish  said. 

Rep.  Gunn  McKay,  D-Utah,  per¬ 
sonally  addressed  those  present  at  the 
hearing,  calling  for  more  time  to  meet 
the  standards  and  a  looser  set  of 
regulations. 

“No  one  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that 


we  ought  to  have  clean  air,”  he  said. 
“What  we  are  opposed  to  is  being  put 
on  a  deadline.” 

McKay  said  the  present  plan  does 
not  allow  Geneva  to  implement  pollu¬ 
tion  controls  without  severe  economic 


damage  because  of  large  amounts  of 
foreign  steel  being  “dumped  on  the 
West  Coast.” 

Also  present  at  the  hearing  were 

(Cont.  on  p.  3) 


Sen.  Church  to  speak 
at  Tuesday's  forum 


Sen.  Frank  Church, 
D-Idaho,  will  be  the 
forum  speaker  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday  in  the  Marriott 
Center.  He  will  speak 
on:  “The  Yen  to  Make  a 
Mark  With  the  Dollar:  A 
Franc  Look  at  our  Inter¬ 
national  Policy.” 

Church  will  discuss 
changes  in  the  inter¬ 
national  environment 
since  the  completion  of 
World  War  II  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  U.S.  national 
economy  on  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  senior  senator 
from  Idaho  is  making  his 
first  visit  to  BYU  and 
will  be  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Bethine. 


SEN.  CHURCH 

the  U.S.  Senate,  Church 
will  serve  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  com¬ 
mittee  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes  next  month. 


He  replaces  John 
Sparkman,  D-Ala.,  who 
retired  this  past  year. 

The  address  will  be 
broadcast  live  over 
KBYU-FM  radio, 
telecast  on  KB  YU -TV, 
Channel  11,  at  8  p.m. 
the  same  evening,  and 
rebroadcast  over  both 
stations  on  Dec.  17  at  9 
p.m. 

Instead  of  the  normal 
question  and  answer 
period  following  the 
assembly,  the  senator 
will  participate  in  a 
“Meet  the  Press”  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Varsity 
Theater  at  1:30  p.m. 

During  the  press  con¬ 
ference,  a  panel  com¬ 
posed  of  William  B. 
Smart,  editor  and 

(Cont.  on  p.  2) 
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In  the  news... 


Carter  plans  summit 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  President  Carter  said 
Thursday  he  will  brief  leaders  of  France,  Britain  and 
West  Germany  on  details  of  a  nearly  complete 
strategic  arms  agreement  at  a  midwinter  summit  in 
the  Caribbean. 

He  said  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
separated  in  the  SALT  talks  by  only  minor  dif¬ 
ferences,  which  he  can  see  a  way  to  resolve  provided 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  continue  what  he  called 
“steady  progress”  in  the  talks. 

It  was  announced  Thursday  that  Carter  and  the 
three  European  leaders  will  meet  Jan.  5-6  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  privacy  on  Guadeloupe,  which  is  French 
territory. 


Tenement  fire  kills  11 


NEWARK,  N.J.  (AP)  —  Fire  swept  through  an  ag¬ 
ing,  three  story  wood-frame  tenement  early  Thurs¬ 
day,  killing  at  least  11  residents  who  were  trapped  in¬ 
side  when  the  roof  collapsed,  authorities  said. 

Eighteen  persons  escaped  the  blaze,  but  two  others 
are  missing  and  feared  dead.  Workers  picked  through 
the  rubble  much  of  the  day  looking  for  bodies. 


Carter  warns  Egypt,  Israel 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  President  Carter  warned 
Egypt  and  Israel  Thursday  that  failure  to  meet  the 
Dec.  17  deadline  for  completing  a  Middle  East  peace 
treaty  would  cast  doubt  on  their  intention  to  carry 
■out  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  president,  showing  increasing  frustration  over 
the  inability  of  negotiators  to  surmount  two  obstacles 
that  have  so  far  stalled  the  treaty,  said  passage  of  the 
deadline  without  an  agreement  would  be  “a  very 
■serious  matter”  with  “far-reaching  adverse  effects.” 


Costly  winter  predicted 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Another  hig  increase  in 
wholesale  prices  in  November,  especially  for  gasoline 
and  heating  oil,  provided  a  warning  Thursday  that  it 
“will  be  a  costly  winter  for  consumers. 

Overall  wholesale  prices  increase  0.8  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  0.9  percent  increases  in  each  of  the 
previous  two  months,  the  Labor  Department  repor¬ 
ted.  Wholesale  prices  in  November  were  more  than 
double  what  they  were  11  years  ago. 


In  Utah. 


Kennecott  considers  compromise 


*  SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  The  new  chairman 
:and  chief  executive  officer  of  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.  said  Thursday  he  has  discussed  a  possible  com¬ 
promise  in  the  copper  giant’s  fight  against  a  takeover 
attempt  by  Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 

Thomas  D.  Barrow  spent  his  seventh  day  as  Ken- 
necott’s  top  executive  visiting  the  corporation’s  Utah 
Gopper  Division,  as  part  of  a  national  tour  of  com¬ 
pany  facilities. 


Man  loses  $3  libel  suit 


Christmas  program  at  library 


On  campus... 


Pres.  Oaks  chairs  PBS 


BYU  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  is  in  Washington 
D.C.  today,  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
‘Directors  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  of 
which  he  is  a  chairman  pro  tern. 

While  in  the  nation’s  capital,  Oaks  will  also  attend 
the  quarterly  board  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Independant  Colleges  and  Universities  as  a 
director  of  that  organization.  He  will  return  to  BYU 
date  today,  in  time  to  see  the  BYU  basketball  game. 


Lost  and  Found  Sale  set 


The  semester’s  second  Lost  and  Found  Sale  is 
scheduled  for  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  in  the 
ELWC  Ballroom. 

The  sale  articles  include  items  turned  in 
.throughout  September  to  the  Lost  and  Found  depart¬ 
ment.  There  will  be  no  auction  at  this  sale.  Checks 
will  be  accepted  with  proper  identification. 

,,  Sale  articles  include  coats,  gloves,  jewelry,  um¬ 
brellas,  gym  shoes,  clothes,  notebooks  and  books. 

-  Proceeds  from  the  sale  go  to  the  business  office  to 
help  fund  the  lost  and  found  service. 


German  'Adventsingen'  Sunday 


In  the  weather 


Student  'cranes'  for  record 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  A  Salt  Lake  man  has 
lost  his  $3  —  believe  it  or  not,  that  figure  is  correct  — 
libel  suit  against  Time  Inc. 

Byron  Marchant  sued  the  New  York-based 
publishing  firm  because  Time  magazine  allegedly 
referred  to  him  as  a  “dissident  Mormon.”  The 
magazine  did  not  name  him,  but  Marchant  conten¬ 
ded  the  implication  was  clear,  and  that  his  “good 
name  and  reputation”  were  harmed. 

Marchant,  36,  picketed  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  six  times 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  Church’s 
former  stand  denying  its  priesthood  to  black  male 
members. 


Students  began  to  resemble  cranes 
Thursday  when  part  of  Record  Racket 
included  standing  on  one  leg. 

After  three  hours,  three. minutes  and 
three  seconds,  and  with  a  tired  leg, 
Reid  Moon,  a  freshmaVi  science Ttin- 
.damentals  major  froth  Dallas  was? 
named  the  winner. 

“We  figured  someone  would  stand 
on  one  leg  for  about  40  minutes,”  said 
Bill  Athey,  coordinator  of  Record 


Racket.  “We  didn’t  plan  on  someone 
standing  there  for  over  three  hours.” 

Jon  Bratt,  ASBYU  executive  vice- 
president  won  the  push-up  competi¬ 
tion  with  112  push-ups.  Provo  Mayor 
James,  Ferguson  entered  and  com¬ 
pleted.  23  push  ups: 

Next  week’s  Record  Racket  will  be 
on  Wednesday,  and  will  be  a  challenge 
day  where  students  can  challenge  all' 
old  records. 


Haircut 


shocks 

Russian 


The  Provo  Public  Library  and  the  Library  Science 
students  from  BYU  are  presenting  a  Family 
Christmas  Program  at  the  library,  Dec.  13  at  7  p.m. 

The  program  will  include  songs,  story  readings, 
skits,  a  puppet  show  and  special  guest  appearance. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend.  The  Provo  Public 
Library  is  located  at  13  No.  100  East. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
(AP)  —  A  Soviet  trade 
unionist  got  a  jolt  when 
she  had  her  hair  cut  at  a 
dowrttown  salon  and 
then  asked  for  the  bill  — 
$55. 

“That  was  expen¬ 
sive,”  Alexandra 
Reksha,'  a  former  con¬ 
struction  engineer, 
laughed  Tuesday. 

As  part  of  the  first 
Soviet  Union  trade  un¬ 
ionist  delegation  to  visit 
the  San  Francisco  area 
since  1945,  she  said  the 
Russians  had  found 
other  prices  high,  too, 
especially  in  such  areas 
as  housing.  But  she  ad¬ 
ded  that  food  here  costs 
considerably  less. 

The  tab  for  the  hair¬ 
cut  was  being  picked  up 
by  a  coalition  of  local 
unions  playing  host  to 
the  three-member 
Soviet  delegation. 


The  Daily  Universe 


The  Daily  Universe  is  an  official  publication  of  Brigham  Young 
University  and  is  published  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  students 
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The  “Adventsingen”  program,  featuring  Austrian 
and  German  Christmas  music,  will  be  presented 
Sunday  at  8  p.m. 

The  program  will  be  held  in  the  Madsen  Recital 
Hall,  HFAC,  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Germanic 
Languages  Department,  which  will  emhasize  the 
holiday  season  as  celebrated  in  the  Alpine  countries. 

Authentic  musical  instruments,  costumes,  folk 
songs  and  legends  will  be  used  to  tell  the  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  birth  of  Christ. 


GIFT  OF 


Utah  —  Cold,  but  temperatures  beginning  to 
modify  Friday  and  Saturday.  Fair  Friday  with  clouds 
increasing  north  Friday  night  and  Saturday.  Lows 
jtnostly  15  below  to  10  above.  Highs  Friday  upper 
teens  and  20s  and  Saturday  20s  to  low  30s. 


TUong  with  the  smS-*  the  men,  gite  her  a 
me  &>  a  ring  from  Oiez  Marquise.  "Purchase 
any  beautiful  showcased  ring  &  receive  a 
lately  long  stem  rase  as  a  gift  gf  appreciation 
from  Chez  Marquise ,  Ji  ne  jeWelrg,  Proto,  Ut. 

250  W.  Center  in  the  Continental  Plaza 
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Veteran  translator  began  young 


By  MARK  JACKSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  translator  of  many  LDS  Church  books  into 
Spanish  began  his  career  as  a  boy  by  translating 
silent  movie  titles. 

Eduardo  Balderas,  who  has  worked  for  the  church 
almost  40  years,  spoke  to  about  100  students  and 
faculty  as  part  of  the  “Mesa  Redonda”  (Round 
Table)  program  sponsored  by  the  BYU  Department 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

“When  I  was  15, 1  got  a  job  sweeping  the  floors  of  a 
theater,”  Balderas  said.  “Somehow  the  theater 
manager  found  out  Lspoke  both  English  and  Spanish 
quite  well  and  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  translate  the 
movies  into  Spanish.” 

Balderas,  who  has  translated  “Articles  of  Faith,” 
“Jesus  the  Christ”  and  other  church  books  into 
Spanish,  said  his  mother’s  requirement  that  he  and 
his  brother  speak  only  Spanish  in  their  El  Paso, 
Texas,  home  was  instrumental  in  developing  his 
ability  to  translate. 

Translating  the  written  word  is  much  different 
from  translating  the  spoken  word,  Balderas  said. 
“Simultaneous  translation  of  a  speech  requires  the 
translator  to  think  quickly  in  one  language  and  speak 
in  another.” 

Balderas  said  the  human  mind  is  very  powerful 
and  capable  of  amazing  things.  He  recalled  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  happened  to  him  while  he  was  translating  a 
talk  at  general  conference.  His  son  needed  to  know 
where  the  car  was.  “Somehow,  perhaps  sub¬ 
consciously,  I  was  able  to  write  a  note  telling  him 
where  the  car  was,”  he  said.  “At  one  point,  I  was 
listening  in  English,  talking  in  Spanish  and  writing 
in  English.  That’s  an  example  of  what  the  mind  can 
do.” 

In  1944  Balderas  was  asked  to  translate  the  temple 
endowment  into  Spanish.  “One  day  while  we  were 
discussing  the  translation,  J.  Reuben  Clark  stopped 
and  talked  to  us.  He  got  a  prophetic  look  in  his  eye  at 
one  point  and  said,  ‘It’s  about  time  we  realized  the 
Lord  speaks  something  besides  English.’  ” 


EDUARDO  BALDERAS  .  .  .  church  translator 
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Christmas  party  -  Fri.,  Dec.  8-  7:30  p.n 
-  President  Craig  Call’s  home,  1496 
1550  E.  -  Everyone  come  and  bring 
goodies.  Call  Beverly  or  Marva  for  infi 
374-8060. 


•Church 


to  speak 


(Cont.  from  p.  1) 


manager  of  the  Deseret 
News;  Ted  Capener, 
chief  of  the  Washington 
news  bureau  of  Bon¬ 
neville  International; 
Stan  Taylor,  professor  of 
political  science  and 
coordinator  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  at 
BYU;  and  Lee 
Farnsworth,  professor  of 
political  science  and 
Asian  studies  at  BYU, 
will  pose  questions  deal¬ 
ing  with  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

After  an  hodr  of 
questioning  by  the 
panel,  Church  will  field 
questions  from  the 
audience. 

BYU  students  from 
Idaho  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  a  reception  for 
Church  and  his  wife  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  357  ELWC. 

The  reception  is 
primarily  for  Idaho  stu- 
dents,  Douglas  F. 
Tobler-,  associate 
professor  of  history, 
said. 
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Give  the  gift  of  classical  music... 
...  the  perfect  Christmas  gift. 


Record  Bar 
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"mission  laws  'harsh/ 
government  leaders  say 


■  By  LARRY  WERNER 
and  WENDY  OGATA 

i  Universe  Staff  Writers 

i?he  federal  government  remains 
a  in  its  efforts  to  clean  up  the  na- 
a’s  air,  but  Utah  County  industries 
A  }  local  government  leaders  say 
J  >posed  regulations  are  “restrictive, 
9  realistic  and  will  have  negative  long- 
1 1  tge  effects.” 

llfhe  present  controversy  began  in 
i?  when  Congress  amended  the 
J  tan  Air  Act  of  1970  and  set  down 
A  tcific  air  pollution  requirements, 
Hi  1  required  that  states  be  in  com- 
ance  by  1982.  Each  state  must  now 
ipose  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
*  ;ency  its  own  “State  Implemen- 
...  Plan”  (SIP)  which  must  be  sub- 
:ed  to  the  EPA  for  approval  by  Dec. 
1978. 

f  the  EPA  rejects  a  state’s  SIP,  the 
feral  government  has  the  right  to 
hhold  money  for  roads,  wastewater 
[tatment  facilities  and  air  pollution 
Jnts. 

Utah  has  already  drafted  its  own  SIP 
I  the  plan  is  now  the  subject  of 
lalic  hearings  throughout  the  state, 
immunities  in  Utah  County  formed  a 
mmittee  last  week  to  represent  the 
■3  a  as  the  state  finalizes  its  legisla- 
"i  a. 

I  tome  local  leaders  oppose  current 
ulations  which,  they  say,  are  too 
!  ingent  and  will  stop  economic 
wth.  “If  the  government  wants  to  be 
L-d-nosed  about  regulations,  they 
uld  stop  all  development,”  Provo 
tyor  James  Ferguson  said.  “The 
iple  who  have  come  up  with  the 
B  ulations  haven’t  taken  an  interest 
the  other  side  of  the  argument.” 
Jake  Garn,  R-Utah,  said 
e  the  standards  set  by  the  1977 
in  some  cases  unattainable,  it 
ting  to  be  impossible  for  the  SIP’s 
•eceive  approval  of  the  Environmen- 
Protection  Agency.  When  they 
”  he  continued,  “we  can  expect  to 
detailed  plans  emerge  from  federal 
|  reaucrats  as  to  land  use,  transporta- 
n,  industrial  and  agricultural  ac- 
ity.  These  directives  will  be  issued 
bout  consideration  of  cost,  prac- 
lity  or  likely  benefits  to  be  gained 
pin  them.” 

‘he  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
6  spoken  out  against  EPA  regula- 
s.  They  fear  economic  growth  in 
United  States  will  be  stopped  by 
regulation  requirements. 
[Recording  to  a  report  by  the  cham- 
r  industries  will  not  be  able  to 
areas  where  natural  pollution 
already  a  problem.  EPA  require - 
mts  specify  if  the  combined  natural 
[|  industrial  emissions  in  an  area  ex- 
the  standard,  the  industry  must 
Jiher  refrain  from  building  in  the  area 
il  l  provide  more  effective  air  pollution 
Tijtrol  devices,.  . 

Basically  there  are  five  areas  of  air 
ilutiqn  covered  in  the  proposed 
tulations.  They  are  total  suspended 
I  rticulate,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon 
moxide,  photochemical  oxidants 
:ones)  and  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Utah  is  presently  meeting  the  stan- 
rds  for  nitrogen  dioxide  and  Utah 


County  is  not  in  violation  of  the  sul-, 
phur  dioxide  standards,  which  is! 
caused  mainly  by  smelting  operations, 
according  to  Carl  Johnson,  a 
spokesman  for  Mountainlands 
Association  of  Governments. 

Particulates 

“Particulate  matter  is  a  solid,” 
Johnson  said.  “It  includes  such  things 
as  dust  particles  and  soot.  It  is  physical 
objects  suspended  in  the  air  and  is  a 
visible  emission.” 

Geneva  is  the  biggest  industrial 
polluter  in  the  county  in  regards  to 
particulate  matter,  he  said. 

The  SIP  calls  for  a  maximum  emis¬ 
sion  of  25  tons  for  particulate  matter 
per  year.  Johnson  said  the  maximum 
emission  limit  refers  to  each  separate 
source  of  emission.  For  example,  five 
smoke  stacks  emitting  25  tons  of  par¬ 
ticulate  per  year  would  not  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  limit. 

According  to  State  Air  Conservation 
Regulations,  Geneva  highly  exceeds 
the  planned  SIP  maximum  emission 
limit.  The  coke  oven  alone  emits  1,022 
tons  of  particulate  matter  every  year. 

Critics  say  the  EPA  standard  upon 
which  the  state  bases  its  particulate 
emission  standard,  is  “unrealistic.” 

“The  EPA  has  established  un¬ 
realistic  standards  in  regard  to  par¬ 
ticulate  emission,”  Calvin 
Bartholomew,  BYU  assistant  professor 
of  chemical  engineering,  said. 
Bartholomew  and  his  air  pollution 
class  have  compiled  information  on  the 
air  pollution  in  Utah  Valley. 

“Even  Mother  Nature  is  in  violation 
of  some  of  EPA’s  class-one  standards,” 
he  said.  Bartholomew  cited  an  exam¬ 


'll  . 

r.r. 
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Henry  A.  Huish,  general  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Steel's  Geneva  Works,  shares  a  joke  with  Max 
Gardner,  a  veteran  of  23  years  with  the  steel  plant.  Both  were  in  attendance  at  public  meetings 
concerning  air  quality  in  Orem,  Thursday.  The  meetings  were  sponsored  by  the  Utah  Bureau  of  Air 
Quality. 

prospect  that  old  cars  without  ade¬ 
quate  emission  controls  would  not  pass 
yearly  inspections. 

According  to  a  spokesman  at  the 
Denver  EPA  office,  bid  cars  will  not  be 
evaluated  by  the  same  standards  as 
new  cars.  “An  old  car  will  be  controlled 
to  the  degree  it  can  be.  If  it  costs  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  value  of  the  car 
to  bring  it  up  to  standard,  the  owner 
doesn’t  have  to  do  it,”  Marius 
Gedgaudas,  technical  advisor  for  the 
office,  said. 


There's  a  NEW  Kid  in  Town 


Professional  Photography  by 

Scott  Bowen 

375-0703 


micrograms  per  cubic  meter  as  the 
maximum  limit.” 

Carbon  Monoxide 
Automobiles  are  the  major  cause  of 
carbon  monoxide  pollution  in  Utah 
County,  according  to  Johnson.  The 
EPA  plans  to  control  carbon  monoxide 
emission  through  such  programs  as 
yearly  vehicle  emissions  inspections, 
computer  controlled  traffic  lights, 
street  parking  regulations  and  mass 
transit  systems. 

“Utah  County  is  not  making  a  mass 
transit  proposal  because  we  feel  we  can 
reach  the  emission  standards  by  1982 


pie  where  particulates  in  rural  areas  through  the  use  of  the  vehicle  inspec- 
were  found  to  be  10-40  micrograms  of  tion  program,”  Johnson  said, 
particulates  per  cubic  meter.  “The  Some  critics  of  the  vehicle  inspec- 
EPA  class-one  standards  set  10  tion  program,  however,  fear  the 


“Ozones  are  formed  by  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  hydrocarbons,  smog  and 
sunlight,”  Johnson  said.' 

Utah  County  needs  a  46  percent 
reduction  of  the  ozone  level  in  order  to 
meet  SIP  standards. 


Officials  speak  out  on  air  control 


(Cont.  from  p.  1) 

representatives  from  the  offices  of  Sen. 
Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah,  Rep.  Dan 
Marriott,  R-Utah,  and  Sen.  Jake  Garn, 
R-Utah. 

“While  there  is  great  good  to  be 
gained  by  absolute  environmental 
protection,  there  is  also  good  in  solid 
employment,  production,  and  lower 
prices  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
secured  their  place  in  the  sun,” 
Preston  Naylor,  representative  for  Sen. 
Gam,  said. 

According  to  Naylor,  Garn  opposed 
the  Clean  Air  Act  because  “it  is  overly 
restrictive.  Geneva  should  be  allowed 
to  clean  up  as  Geneva  is  able,”  he  said. 

“Geneva  is  now  competing  against 
foreign  producers  which  sell .  their 
products  below  cost  and  receive 
government  subsidies  to  reach  their 
profit  levels.  This  practice  of  dumping 
steel- to  our  country  is  a  cleat  violation 
of  the  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  is  a 
clear  threat  to  our  nation’s  economy,” 
a  Marriott  representative  said. 

At  the  hearing  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Utah  State  Bureau  of  Air 
Quality,  Huish,  who  was  given  a 
standing  ovation  by  the  majority  of 


Huish  asked  for  a  provision  that 
would  allow  higher  emission  limita¬ 
tions,  with  modeling  demonstrating 
that  Primary  Quality  Air  Standards 
will  not  be  exceeded. 

He  also  charged  the  deadlines  for 
compliance  as  set  forth  in  the  SIP  are 
“totally  unattainable.” 

Huish  asked  that  another  provision 
for  “interim  control  measures”  be 
removed  from  the  plan. 

This  interim  program,  as  set  forth  in 
the  SIP,  would  restrict  the  capacity  of 
Geneva  to  meet  the  air  quality  stan¬ 
dards,  according  to  Huish. 

“Geneva  wants  to  make  a  commit¬ 
ment  that  is  fair,  realistic  and  within 
the  framework  of  our  economic 
ability,”  Huish  said. 

1  In  the  evening  session,  the  steel 
superintendent  addressed  a  capacity 
crowd  comprised  mostly  of  Geneva  em¬ 
ployees. 

“Time  is  running  out  as  far  as 
Geneva  is  concerned,”  he  said.  Huish 
urged  those  present  at  the  hearing  to 
write  to  their  congressmen  to  do 


something  about  the  stringent  EPA 
standards. 

“It  is  our  desire  to  achieve  the 
national  ambient  air  quality  stan¬ 
dards,”  he  said,  “But  the  thing  we 
don’t  have  is  the  time  and  money  to 
accomplish  that.” 

“There  should  be  a  balance  between 
environmental  protection  and 
economic  development,”  Homer  C. 
Chandler,  director  of  Mountainlands 
Association  of  Governments  said  at  the 
hearing. 

“Through  environmental  regula¬ 
tions,  the  federal  government  has  ob¬ 
tained  through  subterfuge,  the  control 
of  land  use,”  he  said.  Chandler  said 
the  air  conservation  regulations  will 
cause  zoning  power  to  be  lost  to  cities 
and  counties, 

“This  is  not  acceptable  to  the  officals 
of  the ..  Moymtainlands  Association  of 
Government,”  he  said. 
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66  JOBS  - 


-  Supervising  young  men  picking  and  planting  pineapple  on  an  Hawaiian  plant¬ 
ation  Jobs  available  from  Mar.  4— June  11;  May  28— Aug.  28;  and  Aug.  20— 
Nov.  11, 1979  Pay  is  $864.00  to  $1208.00  per  month  plus  free  room/board.  Pre¬ 
fer  single  returned  missionaries. 

INTERVIEW  —  Dec.  8,  Room  1 1 0  ELWC.  Interviewing  8  am  to  7  pm  -  by  the  hour.  For  further  in- 
,,  ,  .formation  eaM  toll  free  1-800-662-7506  or  268-4333  in  Salt  Lake  City 

For  interview  appointment  contact  Youth  Leadership  Dept.  106  R.B.  today. 


McKay:  Balance  ecology,  progress 


The  deral  government  cannot 
stify  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
kllars  for  legitimate  projects  only  to 
ive  them  viscerated  by  a  well- 
I  eaning  but  over-zealous  law,  said 
tah  Congressman  Gunn  McKay 
lursday  at  the  Endangered  Species 
rmposium. 

Speaking  in  the  Bean  Museum 
uditorium,  McKay  told  symposium 
sitors  and  participants  of  the  conflict 
itween  environmental  naturalists 
id  industrial  developers  with  respect 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1967. 
McKay  said  some  agonizing 
lemmas  have  resulted  from  this  con- 
ict  and  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  the 
adangered  Species  Act. 

“The  Tellico  dam  in  Tennessee  is  a 
20  million  project,  of  which  $119 
illion  had  been  expended  when  the 
rail  darter  got  in  the  way.  The  darter 
a  three-inch  minnow  living  im- 
lediately  below  the  dam,”  he  said. 
McKay  added  the  project  was  halted 
(cause  “the  darter  was  threatened  by 
impletion  of  the  dam.” 

In  1978,  McKay  authored  several 
nendments  to  the  act  when  it  was 

Joposed  for  reauthorization.  He  said 
ie  Supreme  Court  “invited  the  Con- 
ess  to  amend  the  act  if  they  felt  it 
as  too  inflexible  rather  than  relying 
l  judicial  interpretations  to  provide 
lief.” 

McKay  said  he  proposed  an  amend¬ 


ment  to  extend  reauthorization  of  the 
act  for  one  year,  instead  of  three,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  its  abuses. 

An  amendment  was  also  proposed 
which  exempted  the  military,  when 
,,  conducting  vital  training  exercises, 
from  being  “hampered  by  the  inflex¬ 
ibility  of  the  act,”  he  said. 

The  amended  version  of  the  act  is 
not  perfect  and  will  continually  be  in 
need  of  constant  revision,  McKay  said. 
“The  law  of  1967  is  not  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  1978,  and  the  law  of  1978 
is  inappropriate  for  the  circumstances 
of  1980  or  1990.” 

McKay  challenged  those  in  atten¬ 
dance  to  analyze  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  biological  necessity 
and  political  feasibility. 

“The  people  of  this  country  will  not 
stand  for  the  foolishness  they  have  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  past,  nor  will  they  con¬ 
done  the  unrestrained  fervor  of  man’s 
expansion. 

“Help  us  to  achieve  a  workable  and 
reasonable  product,  so  that  we  can 
receive  both  the  appreciation  of  our 
children  today  and  our  grandchildren 
tomorrow.” 


The  Black  Velvet 
Bridal  Set 

Antiqued  jewelry  is  in  fashion,  and  this  striking 
wedding  set  evokes  the  spirit  of  Grandmothers 
era.  In  14  karat  gold,  with  three  diamonds 
surrounding  the  gleaming  center. 

Priced  from  $350 

Use  Our  Convenient  Credit  Terms 

Schubach 

JEWELERS 
famous  for  diamonds' 


279  NS.  Main,  Downtown  •  Z.C.M.i.  Center  •  Cottonwood  Mall  •  Valley  Fair.  Mall  •  Fashion  Place 
^Mall,  •  24th  and  Washington  Blvd.,  Ogden  •  University  Mall.  Orem  •  Cache  Valley  Mall.  Logans 
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Is  There  A  Move  In  Your  Future? 

Across  the  State...  Or  Across  the  Nation 


Free  Estimates... 

No  Obligation 
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Storage  Co. 

Agent  for  United  Van  Lines 

244  North  100  West 
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Eleven 

extraordinary 
men  have  earned 
the  world’s  most 
prestigious 
award. 


An  exclusive  broadcast 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  ON  MOST 
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Human  Research  Center 


Twins  jog  to  help  in  study 


By  SANDRA  K.  LUCAS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

If  you  have  been  at  the  Smith  Fieldhouse 
lately  and  thought  you  were  seeing  doubles 
jogging,  you  are  right.  The  BYU  Human 
Research  Center  is  trying  to  find  out  more 
about  twins  and  how  they  function  after  ex¬ 
ercise. 

The  four-month  research  project  has  in¬ 
volved  47  sets  of  male-male  and  female- 
female  twins  ranging  in  ages  from  18  to  24. 
The  study  has  included  identical  and  non¬ 
identical  twins,  coming  from  states  as  far 
southeast  as  North  Carolina  to  the 
northwest  coast. 

“The  research  study  is  two  fold,”  said 
Ted  Adams,  research  assistant.  “The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  determine  the  intrapaif  variance 
of  heart  size  and  maximal  aerobic  capacity 
of  identical  vs.  non-identical  twins.  The 
study  is  to  assess  the  intrapair  of  identical 
vs.  non-identical  twins  after  participating 
in  an  extensive  endurance  training 
program.” 

“Hopefully  the  results  derived  from  this 
study  will  shed  more  light  on  the  influence 
of  genetics  and/or  environment  on  physical 
performance,”  Adams  said. 

„It^js  essential  that  each  .  set  o£  twins 
receives  the  eX^ct -same -traihifig  ptbgram, 
according  to  Adams.  “We  want  to  be  cer- 
>  tain  that  the  environment  we  are  subjecting 
to  the  twin,  for  example  the  training 
program,  is  the  same  for  both  members  of 
the  twin  set.  If  one  twin  is  sick  and  he  can’t 
jog  a  specific  day,  the  other  twin  can’t  jog 
either,”  said  Adams. 

“One  of  our  primary  goals  is  to  study  the 
body  before  and  after  work  to  see  what  ac¬ 
tually  happens,”  said  Dr.  Garth  Fisher, 
director  of  the  research. 

The  heart  testing  is  being  done  at  LDS 
Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Adams  said 
before  the  twins  started  the  physical  ac¬ 
tivity  they  were  put  through  a  series  of  tests 
to  determine  tjieir  physical  condition. 
“We’lf  do  the  same  things  again  when  they 
are  finished  with  the  program.” 


Adams  said  of  the  47  sets  of  twins  who 
responded  to  the  newspaper  ad,  most  of 
them  attend  BYU,  although  a  few  sets  are 
from  Weber  State. 

After  the  blood,  weight  and  aerobic  tests, 
the  students  start  a  running  program.  They 
jog  four  days  a  week  and  their  heart  rate  is 
charted  before,  during  and  after  each  run. 

Assistants  from  the  research  center  time 
the  runners.  They  can  run  during  one  of 
three  special  time-periods  at  the  indoor 
track. 

“The  running  end  of  these  tests  will  last 
16  weeks,”  said  Adams.  “They  start  out 
running  20  minutes,  and  we  will  eventually 
have  them  running  an  hour  four  times  a 
week.” 

Because  the  research  has  been  going  for 
only  a  few  weeks,  Adams  said  it  is  too  early 
to  predict  any  results. 

The  research  project  was  funded  by  the 
Deseret  Foundation,  LDS  Hospital  and 
BYU  College  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

Additional  people  involved  in  the 
research  include  Dr.  Doug  Ridges  and  Dr. 
Frank  Yanowitz,  both  cardiologists  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center,  and  Ar- 
npld  Nelson,  a  BYU  Human  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  lab  assistant.'”  •  -  • 

Addins  said  the  research  cannot  prove  if 
twins  are  identical,  but  if  the  blood  groups 
of  a  set  don’t  match,  this  means  they  are 
non-identical. 

“If  the  blood  groups  are  the  same  in  the 
15  blood  type  tests  we  are  doing,  then  we 
can  pretty  well  say  the  set  of  twins  is  iden¬ 
tical,”  said  Adams. 

Don  and  Tom  Mullen,  23,  juniors  major¬ 
ing  in  business  management  from  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  said  the  doctors  we^e  not  sure 
at  birth  if  the  twins  were  identical.  “So  we 
wanted  to  participate  in  this  research  -to  see 
if  we  were  really  identical.  Too,  we  wanted 
to  see  what  condition  our  heart  and  body 
was  in.” 

Don  said  he  let  Tom  take  his  date  home 
one  night,  and  she  didn’t  know  the  dif¬ 


ference  in  the  exchange  until  Tom  told  her 
the  truth  as  he  walked  her  to  the  door. 

Bert  and  David  Engstrom,  24,  seniors 
majoring  in  zoology,  from  Selma,  Calif., 
said  they  were  interested  in  getting  back  in 
shape  since  returning  from  their  missions. 

“I  wanted  to  see  if  conditioning  has  any 
effect  on  my  heart.  Too,  the  program  makes 
me  more  dedicated  in  working  out.  Jogging 
makes  me  feel  better  and  it’s  a  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment,”  said  David. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  participate  in  a 
program  that  involved  twins  and  this  was 
my  chance.  After  24  years,  I  found  that  our 
blood  types  are  different,”  said  Bert. 

Various  identical  sets  of  twins  indicated 
there  is  a  slight  problem  of  looking  alike 
when  one  twin  passes  a  friend  of  the  other 
twin.  They  often  later  hear  the  statement, 
“I  saw  you  yesterday;  you  pretended  you 
didn’t  know  me.” 

Jay  and  Paul  Haleman,  23,  from  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  said  since  they  were  born 
two  months  apart  they  wanted  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program  to  find  out  more 
about  their  rare  situation. 

“My  brother  and  I  have  always  wanted  to 
marry  twins,  and  since  there  are  47  sets  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  research,  this  is  the  per¬ 
fect  opportunity  for  us,”  said  Jay,  a  junior 
majoring  in  accounting. 

Paul,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  design 
graphic  technology,  said  he  was  born  two 
months  after  his  brother.  “I  was  larger  than 
him  at  the  time,  but  now,  he  is  6’3”  and  210 
pounds  and  I  am  5’10”  and  weigh  165 
pounds.” 

Susan  Keysor,  19,  a  sophomore  majoring 
in  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  said,  “I  think  it’s  a 
worthwhile  cause  to  be  involved  in  a 
program  that  is  studying  if  physcial  train¬ 
ing  is  inherited  or  learned.”  She  has  an 
identical  twin,  Karen. 

The  research  is  expected  to  be  concluded 
in  March  and  the  results  will  be  released 
then,  according  to  Adams. 


Young-old  work  values  contrast 


Though  pride  in  a  job 
well  done  is  the  highest 
priority  of  the  typical 
American  worker,  pride 
is  less  important  to 
young  workers  than  to 
older  ones,  a  BYU 
researcher  found. 

Dr.  David 

Cherrington,  BYU 
associate  professor  of 
organizational  behavior, 
found  that  getting  more 
money  was  viewed  as 
more  desirable  for 
younger  workers. 
Younger  workers  also 
sought  more  leisure  time 
and  indicated  they  were 
more  inclined  to  accept 


welfare  or  financial  help 
from  family  and  friends 
than  older  workers. 

“There  are  three 
probable  reasons  for  the 
differences  between 
younger  and  older 
workers,’’  said 
Cherrington.  “First,  the 
worker’s  perspective  un¬ 
doubtedly  changes  as  he 
or  she  gets  older. 
Second,  older  workers, 
having  lived  through  the 
Depression  of  the  1930’s 
and  World  War  II, 
probably  had  their  at¬ 
titudes  shaped  by  the 
hard  times  they  ex¬ 
perienced.  Third,  older 


workers  were  probably 
taught  the  character 
ethic  in  their  homes  and 
schools,  whereas  the 
younger  workers  were 
probably  taught  the  per¬ 
sonality  ethic.” 

Two  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  were  found  bet¬ 
ween  the  work  attitudes 
of  male  and  female  em¬ 
ployees,  said 

Cherrington.  Males  felt 
more  strongly  that  work 
should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects 
of  life,  while  women 
were  more  work -oriented 
than  men  in  terms  of 
pride  in  craftsmanship, 
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doing  a  good  job  and  ser¬ 
ving  others. 

Companies  used 
predominantly  in  the 
survey  were  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  although 
employees  from  three 
mines,  three  insurance 
companies,  several 
banks,  one  construction 
company,  a  hotel  and 
hospital,  two  airlines, 
two  printers,  and  a 
school  were  also  sur¬ 
veyed. 

In  a  survey  of  popular 
periodical  literature, 


Cherrington  found  the 
value  of  hard  work,  per¬ 
severance  and  industry 
was  a  popular  topic  prior 
to  1950.  Such  articles 
gradually  became  fewer 
and  completely  disap¬ 
peared  from  1963-67, 
with  later  articles 
lamenting  the  passing  of 
the  work  ethic. 

If  the  work  ethic  is  not 
to  die  out  among 
American  workers,  Dr. 
Cherrington  said  it  must 
be  cultivated  and 
taught.  N 
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Desegregation  for  the  best, 
Wallace  says  15  years  latei 


MONTGOMERY,  Ala.  (AP)  —  Alabama  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace,  who  once  stood  in  the 
schoolhouse  door  to  block  the  enrollment  of  two 
blacks,  now  says  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
had  they  been  white. 

Wallace’s  stand  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1963  in  defiance  of  a  federal  court’s  desegregation  or¬ 
der  was  a  campaign  promise  he  made  while  running 
for  governor  the  previous  year. 

It  came  less  than  six  months  after  he  cried,  in  his 
inaugural  address  from  the  steps  of  the  state  Capitol, 
“Segregation  now!  Segregation  tomorrow!  Segrega¬ 
tion  forever!” 

Now,  as  he  prepares  to  leave  the  office  that  was  his 
forum  for  such  defiant  gestures,  the  60-year-old 
Wallace  admits  that  court-ordered  desegregation  in 
the  South  “turned  out  for  the  best.” 


However,  he  insists  that  his  stand  in  the 
schoolhouse  door  was  not  a  racial  matter,  but  merely 
“an  attempt  to  raise  constitutional  questions  about 
the  rights  of  local  government....  It  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  we  were  fighting.  It  wasn’t  a  fight  against  the 
black  people.” 


In  fact,  he  says,  “I  would  have  stood  there  if  the 
courts  had  ordered  whites  entered  in  the  University 
of  Alabama  when  the  university  had  ordered  them 
not  entered.” 


GEORGE  C.  WALLACE  .  .  adjusted  to 


change 


th€ 


Wallace’s  comments  came  during  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  The  Associated  Press  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  his  political  career  at  length,  including  his  un¬ 
precedented  three  terms  as  governor,  his  campaigns 
for  president  and  the  1972  assassination  attempt  in 
Laurel,  Md.,  that  left  him  a  paraplegic. 

But  racial  issues,  which  at  one  time  set  the  rhythm 
and  pattern  of  his  public  life,  dominated  the  inter¬ 
view  as  Wallace  conceded  that  “segregation  is  over 
and  it’s  better  that  it  is  over  ...  and  it’s  not  coming 
back.” 


He  also  acknowledged  that  he,  like  other  Southern 
whites,  has  undergone  “an  education  process”  that 
has  brought  about  the  change  in  his  views. 

In  the  past,  he  actively  fought  federal  desegrega¬ 
tion  orders.  Now,  he  admitted,  “the  things  the 


federal  government  forced  upon  us,  such  as  c. 
away  with  segregated  eating  places  and  ridin; 
buses  arid  so  forth,  turned  out  for  the  best.”  ... 

Acknowledging  defeat,  he  said,  “we  lost  those  1 
ties,  and  we  adjusted  and  went  ahead.  We’rt 
looking  ahead  instead  of  behind.” 

Although  he  said  the  battles  were  fought  ) 
relatively  peaceful  manner,  he  said  that, 
nevertheless  regretted  the  violence  that  occurred  d  j’|  It 
ing  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  the  1960s. 

“I  abhor  violence  and  that  is  why  I  went  to  g 
lengths  during  the  Selma  march  and  also  the  start  , 
the  schoolhouse  door  to  prevent  that  very  thing  fi  ,  -ft 
happening,”  said  Wallace. 
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p  Refugees 
adjust  rapidly 
so  Utah  home 


Universe  photos  by  Jim  Boyle 

The  singing  Pham  Duy  family,  who  escaped  on  the  last  available  flight  out  of  Saigon  and  arrived 
in  the  U.S.  three  years  ago,  have  performed  on  major  TV  networks  and  radio  stations  around  the 


country. 

All  who  graduated  in  electronics  have  acquired 
jobs.  Of  the  auto  mechanics,  42  percent  were  hired, 
and  25  percent  in  the  accounting  field,  according  to 
the  Community  Services  Agency. 

Employment  increase 

In  addition,  the  agency  reports  that  the  job  rate 
for  Indochinese  refugees  in  Utah  County  increased 
from  30  percent  last  April  to  63  percent  in  June. 

The  results  of  the  poll  taken  Nov.  7  show  the 
total  number  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  Utah 
County  at  270.  There  are  155  Vietnamese,  90  Lao¬ 
tians  and  25  Cambodians. 'This  figure  consists  of 
137  adults  and  133  children. 

Hao  Vo  related  a  story  about  a  24  year-old  friend 
of  his,  Ut  Quang  Nguyen,  who  with  two  boys  and 
two  girls,  ages  14  to  18,  rowed  a  small  boat  from  the 
island  of  Phu-Quoc,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  to  Thailand  in  14  days.  That’s  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles. 

Nguyen  left  Thailand  and  resettled  in  Provo  last 
September. 

Many  tragedies 

Other  families  are  not  so  fortunate. 

Last  week  a  boat  jammed  with  290  Vietnamese 
refugees  capsized  in  a  storm  after  being  pushed 
back  to  sea  by  Malaysian  villagers.  This  was  the 
second  case  of  mass  drownings  since  Malaysia 
adopted  its  get-tough  attitude  toward  “boat  peo¬ 
ple”  fleeing  Vietnam.  Malaysia  terms  them  illegal 
immigrants  and  not  refugees,  according  to  wire  ser¬ 
vice  dispatches. 

The  first  case  of  mass  drownings  occured  last 
Sept.  22,  when  a  boat  reportedly  carrying  254 
refugees  was  swamped  by  a  large  wave  in  the 
Trengganu  River  estuary  after  being  prevented 
from  landing  by  villagers.  Only  51  survived  that 
disaster,  the  dispatches  said. 

To  illustrate  the  suffering  and  hardships  the 
refugees  are  enduring,  Mrs.  Atherton,  the  refugee 
sponsor  in  Provo,  tells  a  story  about  a  family  that 
was  on  a  refugee  boat. 

“They  had  little  babies  dying  on  their  boat 
because  of  overexposure  and  lack  of  food,”  Mrs. 
■'Atherton  says.  “It  got  to  the  point  where  food* 
became  Sb  scarce  they  fed  these  dead  babies  to'! 
their  older  children.” 

Chi  Fat  Kwong,  a  Chinese  refugee  who  is  curren¬ 
tly  staying  with  Mrs.  Atherton,  feels  lucky  to  be  in 
Utah  after  fleeing  from  Mainland  China.  Mrs. 
Atherton  describes  how  he  escaped. 

“He  started  out  after  dark,  swimming  toward 
Hong  Kong.  After  six  hours  in  the  water,  he  found 
himself  back  on  shore,  just  a  ways  down  the  coast 
from  where  he  started.  After  recuperating,  he  star¬ 
ted  out  again  and  finally  made  it  to  Hong  Kong.  He 
eventually  ended  up  here  in  Provo.” 

Fifty  refugees  have  lived  with  Mrs.  Atherton  so 
far  and  she  plans  on  more  in  the  future.  “My  kids 
think  I’m  crazy,  but  if  people  would  sponsor  more 
refugees,  it  would  relieve  the  bottleneck  in 
Malaysia.  I  think  people  have  the  room,  so  I  don’t 
think  that’s  the  problem,”  she  says. 

“I  just  can’t  sit  by  and  watch  these  people  drown 
and  suffer  in  the  refugee  boats.  My  conscience  just 
won’t  let  me  sleep  at  night  when  I  think  about 
wbat  is  going  on  with  these  people.” 

Mrs.  Atherton  was  the  sponsor  of  Thuy  Vu  and 
James  Xaochay  when  they  arrived  from  Saigon 
and  Thailand.  Speaking  of  Vu  and  Xaochay,  she 


Mrs.  June  Atherton,  the  refugee  sponsor 
in  Provo,  says  her  conscience  just  won't 
let  her  sleep  at  night  when  she  thinks 
about  the  condition  of  homeless  refugees 
from  Vietnam. 

says,  “They  were  both  scared  and  bewildered  when 
they  arrived,  but  to  see  the  growth  and  progress 
they’ve  both  made  now  is  hard  to  believe.” 

“I  think  James  had  a  harder  time  in  adjusting 
than  Thuy,  because  James  comes  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Laos  where  he  wasn’t  exposed  to  people,  or 
had  the  cultural  background  of  Thuy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thuy  comes  from  a  middle  income  family 
and  received  a  good  education,”  she  adds. 

“I  think  the  biggest  shock  to  both  of  them  was 
the  cold  and  the  snow.” 

Language  barrier 

One  of  the  large  barriers  facing  the  refugees  in 
tb§.  ;sta,te§  is, .  (the ,  ,|apgu,age;.,  i  Tjip  qhildrep .  of  the 
various  families,,  spoke,  no  English  when  they- 
arrived  here.  They  were  put  into  grades  by  their 
ages,  rather  than  by  their  English  speaking 
abilities.  This  forced  the  children  to  learn  the 
language  quickly. 

The  Xaochay  family  have  found  watching  televi¬ 
sion  programs  help  them  acquire  language  skills. 
Xaochay  says  he  bad  a  friend  teach  him  English. 

There  are  several  programs  that  offer  assistance 
in  learning  English.  One  is  a  tutor  English 
program.  There  are  many  volunteer  students  and 
the  members  of  the  Altrusa  Club  who  have  spent 
more  than  220  hours  of  volunteer  work  in  this  area. 

The  Pham  Duy  family  singers  escaped  on  the 
last  available  flight  out  of  Saigon,  and  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  three  years  ago. 

They  have  appeared  on  NBC,  CBS,  National 
Educational  Television,  radio  programs  across  the 
country  and  have  performed  for  thousands  at  the 
refugee  reception  centers. 

They  perform  ancient  folk  songs,  songs  about  the 
war,  songs  about  human  life,  songs  of  joy  and 
others. 

American  citizens  who  are  interested  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  refugees  .need  only  contact  Hao  Vo  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agency  in  Provo. 


(Cont.  from  p.  1) 

«ly  a  lieutenant  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
a  brother  who  tried  to  escape  the  country.  Vo . 
his  brother  is  still  in  South  Vietnam  growing 
for  the  communists. 

[^Dividing  and  separating  families  are  problems 
most  of  the  refugees. 

“In  Laos,  we  were  a  family  of  36,  all  together.  It 
hard  here  to  have  to  break  apart,”  says  James 
tochay,  a  refugee  who  has  resided  in  Provo  since 
Itember,  1976. 

Money  was  of  no  consequence  to  us  in  aiding 
ir  escape,”  Xaochay  adds.  “You  can’t  put  a  price 
Jj  li’freedom.” 

i  Saigon-refugee  Hao  Vo  and  his  family  arrived  in 
fovo  in  1975.  Before  the  communist  take-over,  , 
lao  owned  two  acres  of  land  in  South  Vietnam. 

4  ;is  parents  and  brother  still  live  on  this  land. 

\k  grim-faced  Vo  relates  food  is  scarce  in  South 
‘ietnam.  “My  mother  has  lost  20  pounds  because 
hard  labor  and  lack  of  food,”  he  says. 

Encouragement  to  others 
Vo  encourages  refugees  in  camps  in  Southeast 
to  come  to  Utah  Valley  because  of  the  way  of 
he  and  his  family  enjoy  here. 

Most  refugees  like  the  small  city  atmosphere, 
mother-in-law  lives  in  San  Fransisco,  and  af- 
siting  her,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vo  decided  they 
like  the  drug  or  crime  atmosphere  which 
the  city. 

(til  Provo,  we  can  leave  the  children  alone  for 
periods  of  time,  while  we  go  shopping,”  Vo 
“We  could  never  do  this  in  San  Fransisco.” 
only  thing  the  refugees  have  trouble  ad- 
to  are  the  cold  weather  and  snow  in  Provo, 
family  adds. 

Nguyen,  current  president  of  the  Viet- 
tese  Association  for  Utah,  arrived  in  the  United 
in  1975.  He  lives  in  Granger  and  works  in  an 
shop. 

Americans  have  helped 

are  200,000  Vietnamese  who  have  es- 
because  of  the  promises  of  this  land.  The 
in  people  have  shown  magnanimity,  and 
for  200  years,  and  we  hope  that  they 
continue  to  show  this  in  the  future,”  Nguyen 
at  a  recent  fund-raising  benefit  in  Salt  Lake 
to  help  refugees  come  to  the  U.S. 
jNguyen  also  makes  a  plea  to  businessmen  to  hire 
Vietnamese. 

are  thousands  dying  in  the  oceans  and 
3  camps  that  need  our  help,”  Nguyen  said, 
old  clothes,  and  provisions  of  any  kind.  We 
like  to  have  more  Utah  families  sponsor 
families,”  he  said. 

encourages  Utahns  to  “put  your  love 

ist  June,  502  students  graduated  from  Utah 
College,  Provo,  and  among  these  were  36 
from  Indochina. 


James  Xaochay  enjoys  playing  with  his 
children.  He  and  his  family  left  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Laos  to  come  to  America. 


I  Give  till  it  helps. 


Treat  yourself  and  your  sweetheart  to 
this  Christmas  Tradition  at  BYU  with 
Ballet  West  and  the  Utah  Symphony. 


Extended  performances  on  Jan  2  and  3 
at  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  each  day.  Tickets 
$3.50/$4.50 

Choice  seats  still  available.  Call  the 
Music  Ticket  Office  at  375-7788  for 
reservations. 
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Carter  reaffirms  U.S.  duty 


to  human  rights  policies 


WASHINGTON  (AP) 

—  President  Carter, 
claiming  success  for  his 
human  rights  policies, 
said  Wednesday  “no 
force  on  earth  can 
separate  us  from  that 
commitment.” 

Declaring  that 
“human  rights  count  in 
the  character  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,”  the  president, 
cited  the  Soviet  Union, 
Chile,  Nicaragua,  South 
Africa,  Ethiopia, 
Uganda  and  Cambodia 
as  among  governments 
which  practice  repres¬ 
sion.” 

“Toward  regimes 
which  persist  in 
wholesale  violations  of 
human  rights,”  Carter 
said,  “we  will  not 
hesitate  to  convey  our 
outrage,  nor  will  we  pre¬ 
tend  that  our  relations 
are  unaffected.”  • 
Ceremony 

In  his  text  for  a  special 
human  rights  ceremony 
at  the  White  House, 
Carter  declared: 

“As  long  as  I  am  presi¬ 
dent,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will 
struggle  for  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  human  rights. 
No  force  on  earth  can 
separate  us  from  that 
commitment  .... 

“Human  rights  is  the 
soul  of  our  foreign  policy 

—  because  human  rights 
is  the  very  soul  of  our 
nationhood.” 

Attempting  to  counter 
arguments  that  his 
human  rights  efforts 
may  actually  harm  those 
he  aims  to  help,  and 
that  he  lacks  dedication 
to  the  cause,  Carter 
said: 

“Ask  the  victims.  Ask 
the  exiles.  Ask  the 
■governments  which 
practice  repression. 

“Whether  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Chile,  in 
Uganda  or  South  Africa, 
in  Nicaragua  or 
Ethiopia  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  governments 
know  that  we  care  and 
not  a  single-  one  of  those 
who  is  actually  taking 
risks  or  suffering  for 
human  rights  has  asked 
us  to  desist. 

‘Persevere’ 

■  “From  the  prisons, 
the  camps,  the  enforced 
exiles,  we  receive  one 
message  —  speak  up, 
persevere,  let  the  voice 
of  freedom  be  heard.” 

In  arguing  that  “the 
effectiveness  of  our 
human  rights  policy  is 
now  an  established 
fact,”  the  president  said 
it  has  “contributed  to  an 
atmosphere  of  change  in 
many  places.” 

He  cited  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  a 
lessening  of  brutality 
and  “movement  toward 
democratic  institutions 
or  the  rule  of  law.” 


At  one  point,  Carter 
referred  indirectly  to  the 
activities  of  the  Rev. 
Jim  Jones,  who  lead 
hundreds  of  his  followers 
in  a  mass  murder- 
suicide  in  Guyana.  Car¬ 
ter  said: 
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processing 
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the  most  basic  is  to  be 
free  of  arbitrary  violence 
—  whether  that  violence 
comes  from  govern¬ 
ments,  from  terrorists, 
from  criminals,  or  from 
self-appointed  messiahs 
operating  under  cover  of 
politics  or  religion.” 
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In  Provo 

753  Columbia  Lane 
Phone  375-9692 


“Of  all  human  rights, 


Prepare  for  the 
February  23 


GRE 


Course  Begins  Dec.  23 
Classes  in  Provo  with  sufficient  enrollment 

There  is  a  difference!!! 


374-6886 
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BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 

% 

ROLEX 

FOR  BOLD  ELEGANCE  AND 
CHRONOMETER  PRECISION 


Your  timekeeping  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  statement  of  style 
when  you  wear  the  Rolex 
Datejust.  This  distinctive  30- 
jewel  wrist  chronometer,  in 
14kt.  gold  and  stainless 
steel,  comes  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Jubilee  bracelet.  It  is 
self-winding,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  pressure-proof  down  to 
165  feet,  thanks  to  its  seam¬ 
less  Oyster  case,  which  in¬ 
corporates  the  patent¬ 
ed  Twinlock  wind¬ 
ing  crown  that  seals 
with  submarine-hatch 
security. 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE  ® 

Provo,  Uloh  84601  Jewrftr\ 

373-1379 
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Y  Homecoming  queen 
to  attend  Orange  Bowl 


Reigning  homecoming  queen  at  BYU,  Margo 
J.  Jensen,  has  been  selected  to  represent  Utah 
and  BYU  at  the  Orange  Bowl  Festival  in 
Miami,  Dec.  26  to  Jan.  3,  1979. 

She  is  one  of  51  finalists  chosen  for  this  year’s 
Agree  All-American  Homecoming  Queens 
program,  sponsored  nationally  by  Johnson 
Wax,  maker  of  Agree  hair  care  products. 

Judging  for  the  program  was  conducted  by 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press,  headquartered 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  One  finalist  from  each 
state  was  selected  on  academic  achievements, 
extracurricular  activities,  personal  interests  and 
good  grooming. 

To  be  eligible,  the  college  students  had  to  be 
selected  homecoming  queens  on  their  own  cam¬ 
puses.  The  selected  queens  matched  their 
qualifications  against  those  of  others  in  her 
state  in  the  second  annual  Agree  All-American 
Homecoming  Queens  competition. 

Each  finalist’s  college  or  university  will 
receive  a  $500  general  scholarship  fund  grant, 
plus  each  queen  will  receive  an  all-expenses- 

Eaid  trip  to  Miami  to  participate  in  Orange 
owl  festivities,  which  includes  the  Orange 
Bowl  Parade,  said  Robert  L.  Lauer,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  Johnson  Wax. 

The  Agree  All-American  Homecoming 
Queens  will  also  be  featured  in  the  pre-game 
ceremonies  on  Jan.  1  prior  to  the  kickoff  of  the 
45th  annual  Orange  Bowl  Football  Classic. 

Miss  Jensen  is  a  BYU  senior  from  Caldwell, 
Idaho  majoring  in  music.  She  is  active  in 
theater  and  dance  activities  on  campus  and  en¬ 
joys  gourmet  cooking  and  creative  crafts. 


MARGO  J.  JENSEN 
...Orange  Bowl  bound 

“We  think  this  year’s  finalists  exemplify  a 
happy  blend  of  those  qualities  we  most  admire 
in  today’s  youth,”  L^uer  said. 


Majority 

pressures 

neighbors 

ATLANTIC  CITY, 
N.J.  (AP)  —  It  is 
neighbor  against 
neighbor  on  a  block  of 
Boardwalk  beachfront 
after  an  offer,  purpor¬ 
tedly  from  a  mysterious 
casino  hotel  developer, 
was  made  to  pay 
homeowners  $100,000 
each  —  but  only  if  all 
agree  to  sell. 

Sixty  of  the  72 
homeowners  on  the 
block  bounded  by 
Boardwalk  and  Texas, 
Bellevue  and  Pacific 
avenues  are  willing  to 
fake  the  $100,000  for 
their  properties,  ac- 
c&rding  to  local  real  es- 
tate  man  Richard 
Bloom. 

Bloom  said  he  made 
the  offer  two  months  ago 
on  behalf  of  Jean  Savage 
of  Nutley,  N.J.,  and 
Ruth  Spector  of  Queens, 
N.Y.,  the  listed  owners 
of  HEJJ  Inc.  of  Nutley. 
There  is  speculation 
that  HEJJ  represents  a 
potential,  but  unnamed, 
casino  developer. 

Bloom  added  he  plans 
to  extend  his  options 
with  the  takers  for 
another  45  days  in  a  big 
push  to  put  the  package 
together. 

“You  can  see  the 
overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  want  to 
sell,”  said  Rita  DeNcta, 
a  Texas  Avenue 
homeowner  who  cir¬ 
culated  a  petition  from 
those  who  want  to  sell 
urging  eight  holdouts  to 
join  the  deal. 

Bernard  and  Lillian 
Klempfner  were  the  first 
to  publicly  oppose  the 
offer.  Mrs.  Klempfner, 
who  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchar,  has  easy 
access  to  the  Boardwalk 
from  their  house  on  a 
small  alley  off  Texas 
Avenue. 

“Everytime  you’d  see 
some  of  these  people,  it 
was  the  same  thing  — 
‘Did  you  sign  yet?’ 
You’d  think  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  .and 
death,”  Klempfner  said. 

Gertrude  Pruzan,  who 
has  lived  on  Bellevue 
Avenue  for  all  of  her  55 
years,  is  another  of  the 
holdouts. 

“I  just  don’t  want  to 
give  them  my  house,'  to 
tell  the  truth,”  she  said. 

HEJJ  is  putting 
pressure  on  the  homeow¬ 
ners.  They  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  firm 
that  said  “. .  .  We  do  not 
feel  we  can  complete 
this  block  project ...  We 
are  sorry  in  as  much  as 
we  cannot  bend  to  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the 
few  remaining.” 


Give  Storage  this  Christmas 


Instant  Milk 

50  lb.  bag  $57.00 
Makes  71  gal. 

80‘  per  gallen 


Almonds  (Raw) 
$2.45  lb. 


Christmas  Gift 
Oil  Lamp  $3.95 


Starter  Unit 

(3  month  supply) 
Reg.  $132.50 


$114” 


Sale  Price 


(Plus  one  case  of 
milk,  $35.00  value) 


Emergency  Candles  $1.95 


S  &  J  Distributing 

112  N.  Univ.  -  Provo  -  374-5037 


The  Perfect  Gift  this 
Christmas 

OLYMPIA 

Portable  Electric 

Reg.  $179.50 

Christmas  Sale 

Now  $”1 49-50 

LLOYD'S  -  Business  Machines 

324  West  Center  -  Provo 
Ph.  374-0725 


AM/FM  CASSETTE  IN-DASH 

Features:  AM-FM  Stereo 
Receiver  with  deluxe  cassette 
player. 

FAST  FORWARD,  AUTO  STOP,  EJECT, 
DISTANCE/LOCAL  SWITCH 

Includes:  1  pair6x9  20oz.  or  6 
1/2”  doormount  20  oz.  coaxial 

speakers.  $  1 4995  Reg.  sieass 

FREE  INSTALLATION 


$3  OFF  LIST  ON  ANY  LP,  8  TRK.,  OR 
CASSETTE  WITH  THIS  COUPON!! 

22  W.  Center  377-8018 

Expires  December  15,  1978 


City  officials  field  student  question 


the  commission  through  the  I 
neighborhood  chairman, 


By  CHRIS  STEVENSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Heritage  Mountain  and  housing  were  the 
two  main  topics  students  confronted  the 
Provo  City  Commission  with  Thursday  dur¬ 
ing  a  question  and  answer  session  held  as 
part  of  Provo  City  Day. 

Students  asked  about  the  possibility  of 
the  city  placing  controls  or  price  ceilings  on 
apartment  rental  costs.  Mayor  James 
Ferguson  said  the  city  could  not  do  a  great 
deal  about  rents,  adding  that  the  basic  rule 
of  supply  and  demand  determined  the 
rates. 

Ferguson  noted  that  married  housing  is 
even  tighter  than  single  housing,  and  few 
builders  find  it  economically  feasible  to 
build  apartments  for  couples. 

Students  asked  about  the  effect  of  the 
Heritage  Mountain  ski  resort  on  housing  in 
Provo.  The  mayor  said  the  problems  should 
be  minihial  since  plans  call  for  housing  to 
be  built  at  the  resort  once  the  first  stage  of 
construction  is  completed. 

One  student  questioned  the  .ability  of 
Heritage  Mountain  to  draw  skiers  away 


from  the  already  established  Salt  Lake  City 
resorts. 

The  mayor  indicated  that  studies  made 
by  independent  consulting  groups  show 
that  all  elements  for  a  successful  resort  are 
present  —  better  snow,  a  longer  vertical 
drop  and  a  larger  skiing  area.  The  mayor 
added  that  with  the  completion  of  the  first 
stage,  the  skiing  area  would  exceed  that  of 
Alta,  Snowbird  and  Brighton  combined. 
Also,  the  roads  to  Heritage  Mountain  will 
be  much  cleaner  and  safer  than  those  that 
go  through  the  Salt  Lake  canyons  to  the 
other  resorts. 

Other  questions  during  the  meeting  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  condition  of  sidewalks  in 
Provo,  particularly  the  inaccessibility  of 
many  sidewalks  to  handicapped.  The 
mayor  agreed,  saying  that  earlier  this  year 
the  commission  spent  part  of  a  day  in 
wheelchairs  going  through  the  city.  He  said 
that  after  two  hours  he  couldn’t  take  it  any 
longer.  Wignall  said  all  future  sidewalks 
will  have  ramps  for  the  handicapped,  and 
the  city  will  try  to  upgrade  the  current 
sidewalks.  He  said  everything  could  not  be 
corrected  at  once  because  of  cost. 

Students  were  told  they  have  channels  to 


should  give  any  complaints  and  suggesi  Sf  f 
to  him  to  present  at  neighborhood  chair  Aj 
meetings. 

“Students  need  to  be  responsible  citi  I 
while  in  Provo,”  said  Commissi*  f 
Anagene  Meecham. 

One  of  the  final  questions  dealt  wit!  t 
possibility  of  a  shopping  mall  in  s  fe 
Provo. 

Wignall  said  many  developers  had  si  iiti* 
an  interest  in  developing  a  mall  in  the  ? 
but  the  commission  will  not  rezone  ;:•** 
land  for  commercial  use  until  the  bu1  ?  ? 
obtains  letters  of  committment  from  n  0 
department  stores.  The  stores  will 
help  determine  the  final  location  of  i  s 
mall. 

Following  the  question  and  answer  •>' 
sion,  the  officials  conducted  their  we 
commission  meeting  and  then  attend  <p 
luncheon.  Display  booths  were  also  se  ft 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Wilkinson  Ce  k 
by  various  city  departments  to  help 
dents  understand  the  various  functiof  jji 
city  government.  ,9  ^ 


CHECK  THESE 
LOW  PRICES 


MEN 


CORD 

jeans 

12“ 

A  Great  Christmas  Gift 
Just  Unpacked  Over 
1,500  Pair  of  these 
Levi®  Cords 
Waist  Sizes:  25-38 
Lengths  -  to  38 

Boys  Sizes. .  .$  1  0** 


Choose  from  the  6  most  popular 
colors  in  this  great  jepns  style  cord 
from  Levis.  You'll  save  a  bundle 
for  every  man  at  this  great  price. 


This  is  the  famous  501 
Most  Famous  Pant  in 
The  World 


LEVIS® 

BIG  BELL  JEANS 

12” 

Big  Bells,  leader  in  the  bell  bottom  styles,  all  sizes  to 
38  waist  and  36  length. 


6  Best 
Colors 

ANTELOPE-GREY 
WHEAT-NAVY 
BROWN  AND 

LT.  BLUE 
GOLD 


JUST  SEE 
WHAT 
YOU  SAVE 

ON  THESE  GENUINE 


LEVI'S® 


FAMOUS  LEVI  STRAUSS® 

THE  ORIGINAL  SHRINK  TO  FIT 

LENGTHS  TO  36  ■  ■  ^ 


LENGTHS  38  TO  40 . 11!! 


JUST  SAY, 

“CHARGE  IT  PLEASE” 

WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE 

BANK  CHARGE  CARD 
VISA  -  BANK  AMERICA 
MASTER  CHARGE 


Levi's®  Great 

Saddleman 

Jeans 

$12” 

Waists  29  to  42 
Lengths  -  to  34 


k 
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By 
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Eyring 


Choices  mark  priorities 


»ple  have  to  make  choices  in  life 
use  the  Lord  wants  his  children  to 
b  their  own  priorities  in  life,  said 
y  Eyring  to  a  crowd  of  about  200 
3  .e  in  the  main  ballroom  of  the 
tnson  Center  Thursday. 
jtt|  leaking  of  the  decisions  people 
iff  /with  the  scarce  resources  of  time 
^  money,  the  former  Ricks  College 
iff  dent  said  the  Lord  requires  people 
icide  between  many  good  things 
dould  do  in  life. 

nmething  good  has  to  be  given  up 
t  something  good,”  Eyring  said, 
frifice  is  necessary.  People  need  to 
< sacrifices  to  have  choices.” 
said  sacrifice  involves  the  choice 
sen  two  good  things  in  which  peo- 
ifcide  which  is  the  best  choice, 
/hen  choosing  between  competing 
U  , things,  we  should  try' to  choose 
/which  is  an  investment  on  that 
I  we’ve  already  invested,”  he 
“We  should  ask  ourselves  what  is 
ffant,  what  will  benefit  ourselves 
others  for  the  longest  period  of 


Eyring,  who  is  presently  a  deputy 
commissioner  for  the  LDS  Church 
Education  System,  pointed  to  a  BYU 
program  to  train  teachers  in  Mexico  as 
a  good  example  of  making  the  best 
choice  of  two  good  things. 

Instead  of  bringing  Mexicans  to  the 
BYU  campus  and  training  them  here, 
BYU  offered  a  special  master’s 
program  through  which  native 
teachers  could  gain  a  master’s  degree 
in  Mexico  while  actually  teaching. 

“The  effect  of  this  program  will  be 
reinvested  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  as  more  people  receive  a 
better  education,”  he  said. 

It  would  have  been  good  to  bring  the 
Mexican  teachers  to  the  BYU  environ¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  better  to  train  them  in 
Mexico,  Eyring  said. 

In  reviewing  what  he  has  seen  as  he 
travels  the  world  evaluating  the  church 
education  program,  Eyring  said  he  is 
amazed  at  how  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
moving  across  the  nations  and  training 
people  to  do  the  most  possible  good. 

“The  brethren  have  asked  us  to 


make  decisions  on  how  we  can  benefit 
people  for  the  longest  time,”  he  said. 

Eyring  said  he  was  faced  with  a  dif¬ 
ficult  decision  while  in  college  when  he 
had  to  choose  between  studying  math 
or  participating  in  basketball  and 
track. 

“At  first  I  chose  both,  but  eventually 
I  chose  math.  In  the  long  run,  I  was 
glad  I  did  because  I’ve  been  able  to 
train  my  own  children  in  math,”  he 
said. 

Still,  he  noted  his  athletic  training 
has  also  been  useful.  He  said  he  has 
been  able  to  train  one  son  how  to  clear 
a  bar  in  the  high-jump. 

Eyring  said  he  has  been  asked  why 
the  Lord  would  require  us  to  make 
decisions  and  set  priorities  when  he 
knows  some  potential  good  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

“I’ve  determined  through  my  ex¬ 
periences  that  the  Lord  wants  each 
person  to  make  hard  choices  and  ac¬ 
cept  good  things  for  himself,”  he  said. 
“For  example,  in  missionary  work,  the 
Lord  wants  people  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  want  the  good 
things  of  the  gospel.” 


A.  frozen?  Snow  in  Arizona ? 
\rtic  storm  mixes  things  up 


HENRY  EYRING  .  .  . 

"People  need  to  have  sacrifices  to  have  choices." 


SKI  TRUCKS 

usa! 


Mounting  and 
Tune-up  Service 

Ski  Packages  and  Ski  Suits 
on  Sale 

Bicycle  Warehouse 

401  W.  1230  N.  Provo,  375-7095 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

renegade  arctic  cold  front  dumped  a  foot  of  snow 
t  southeastern  Arizona  desert  and  sprinkled 
s  on  Los  Angeles  County  as  widespread  snow 
Ece  storms  gripped  much  of  the  nation  Thursday, 
in  the  Midwest  crippled  traffic,  causing 
closings,  delaying  commuters,  stranding 
Jay  motorists  and  road  crews. 

/Oklahoma,  at  least  20  persons  were  injured 
a  a  Greyhound  bus  overturned  on  an  icy  highway 
t  35  miles  northeast  of  Oklahoma  City, 
rarities  said.  None  of  the  injuries  was  believed 

le  storm  spawned  freezing  rain  as  it  spread  into 
isas  and  Missouri,  where  the  Chain  of  Rocks 
ge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  was 
indefinitely. 

,,  Michigan,  where  snow  had  been  forecast  for 
in  the  week,  road  crews  were  caught  off  guard 
milting  trucks  were  stranded.  Commuters  were 
yed  for. hours  and  many  workers  returned  home 
out  attempting  to  enter  the  highways, 
tie  National  Weather  Service  in  Chicago  reported 
/fall  of  6.8  inches.  Some  200  customers  of  Central 
■>js  Public  Service  Co.  were  without  power  much 
6  day  when  ice  downed  utility  lines, 
rowfall  of  up  to  3  inches  was  reported  in  southern 


and  eastern  Wisconsin  with  heavy  snow  warnings  and 
travelers  advisories  issued  as  forecasters  predicted 
more  snow,  mixed  with  sleet  and  freezing  rain.  Snow 
was  reported  falling  Thursday  morning  generally  east 
of  a  line  from  Wausau  to  Madison  and  city  trucks 
were  dispatched  in  Milwaukee  to  salt  icy  streets. 

Arizona  state  police  closed  a  130-mile  stretch  of  In¬ 
terstate  10  when  snow  accumulations  reached  12  1/2 
inches  in  some  areas.  Motels,  restaurants  and  truck 
stops  along  the  highway  were  jammed. 

Several  trucks  were  reported  to  have  jackknifed 
and  other  vehicles  slid  off  icy  roads,  but  no  serious  in¬ 
juries  were  reported. 

Snow  falls  briefly  in  desert  areas  of  Arizona  some 
winters,  but  heavy  snow  is  rare. 

Los  Angeles’  rare  snowfall  came  as  Californians 
were  bracing  against  high  winds  that  began  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  winds,  reportedly  up  to  60  mph  in  several 
areas,  fanned  fires,  downed  power  lines,  kicked  up 
blinding  dust  storms  and  helped  a  commuter  airline 
set  a  new  commercial  speed  record  between  Portland 
and  Los  Angeles.  Tailwinds  of  up  to  100  mph  nudged 
the  Boeing  747  to  an  average  speed  of  635  mph  while 
cruising  at  30,000  feet.  The  flight  took  one  hour  and 
21  minutes,  topping  the  old  record  by  four  minutes. 

Wednesday’s  temperature  range  of  32  to  53  degrees 
made  it  the  coldest  on  record  for  That  date  in  Los 
Angeles. 


areer  advisement  available 


udents  wondering  where  to  go  with  specific 
,  lems  or  concerns  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Per- 
igand  Career  Service  Office,  B-268  ASB.  ^ 

'  us  office,  providing  a  central  location,  counsels 
ants  on  where  they  can  go  to  receive  the  best 
■ers  to  their  concerns. 

/part  of  the  Personal  and  Career  Assistance 
irams  (PCAP),  the  office  serves  as  the  hub  for 
Services:  the  Counseling  Center,  Career  Educa- 
'Academic  Standards,  Learning  Services  Center, 
the  Health  Center. 

itudents  who  visit  the  office  have  such  concerns 
hoosing  a  career,  academic  difficulties,  health 
lems,  personal  and  social  relations  conflicts, 
y  problems  and  family  and  marriage  problems,” 
Dr.  Vern  H.  Jensen,  head  of  the  Personal  and 
ter  Services  Office. 

udents  visiting  the  office  can  see  an  interviewer 
lediately,  and  need  no  appointment.  “The  stu- 
is  interviewed  by  a  faculty  member  or  a 
professional  who  is  trained  and  experienced  in 
itig  students  analyze  their  problems  in  a  con- 
jpial  manner,”  said  Jensen. 


Now  Is  The  Time  For 
Engagement  And 
Christmas  Pictures 


Massey  Studio  has  helped  many  students  with  their 
engagement  and  wedding  plans.  You  can  trust  Massey 
Studio  to  capture  the  expression  that  portrays  your 
|  i  happiness.  You  may  choose  outdoor  or  indoor  settings  for 
you  Christmas  or  engagement  pictures.  See  page  62  of  the 
Hew  Student  Directory  for  a  sample  of  Massey  Studio’s 
COlor  photography.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your 
t reservations.  It’s  still  not  to  late. 

Enhance  your  pictures  with  one  of  Utah’s  finest  selections  of 


MASSEY  STUDIO 

150  South  100  West,  Provo 
373-6565  /  377-4474 


tWt  The  x 

11  Great  Gift  Jljj 

I  Wea  That  g 
|f  Keeps  On  Jfi 

1  °  *“9'  1 

I -|f  aCWrvvL  11 


FREE 

GIFT  WRAPPING 


OPEN  LATE 
EVERY  NIGHT 
'TIL  CHRISTMAS 


ONE  WEEK  ONLY.  STARTS  TOMORROW,  9:00  A.M. 

c* 


“After  it  is  mutually  determined  what  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  need  is,  the  interviewer  refers  the  student  to 
the  appropriate. -office,  OLMficeS^tp  assist  him  with  _ 
the  problem  or  concern,  Tensen  added. 

Staff  members  follow  through  to  make  sure  the 
student  is  receiving  the  needed  assistance.  “We  have 
had  favorable  feedback  for  our  program,  and  feel  it  is 
a  beneficial  service  to  the  students.  It  is  here  for  those 
who  need  assistance,”  said  Jensen. 


MEN'S  SUITS 

*85** 

*100°° 

Our  entire  stock  of  new  fall  Suits  are  on  sale.  All  Wool,  Wool 
Blends,  Cord,  Denim  or  Woven  Polyester.  Choose  from  neat  stripes, 

*125°° 

ir^th^area  Sizes'* 36  to  56.  Regular  to  Extra  Long.  1000  Suits  - 
Botany  "500"  -  HIS  -  Crown  -  Cross  Country.  Regular  values  $95.00 

*1 4000 

Regular  Prices  *9500  to  $18500 

*150*4 

SPORT  COATS 

SWEATERS 

25% 

Regular  $12  to  $50 

Entire  Stock 

OFF 

Regular  Values  to  $40.00  to  $1 25.00 

20%  OFF 

ururr  r  tiinTf 

BOY'S  SUITS 

Sim  14  to  20  A 

H  4bU%  OFF 

_ Regular  $65,00  to  $75.00 _ 


BANK  CARDS 
WELCOME 


1  The  only  clothing  store  you'll  ever  needT  •  Free  Alterations 

•  Free  Parking 

116  West  Center  Street,  Provo  5j“ppfn'g 
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Wymount  Terrace 


Married  housing  expands 


A  new  addition  of  200  married  student 
housing  units  to  Wymount  Terrace  will 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  waiting  list 
for  married  on-campus  housing  —  but  not 
much. 

Howard  Davis,  director  of  the  Wymount 
Terrace  housing  complex,  said  by  Fall 
Semester  1979,  more  married  couples  will 
be  able  to  live  in  on-campus  housing,  but 
there  will  still  be  a  sizable  waiting  list  for 
couples  to  gain  an  apartment. 

The  200-unit  addition  is  being  built  on 
Rock  Canyon  Road  nexjt  to  the  present  462- 
unit  Wymount  Terrace  complex.  Each 
apartment  has  two  bedrooms.  The  units  are 
tentatively  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
August,  Davis  said. 

Waiting  list 

Presently,  Wymount  Terrace  has  a 
waiting  list  of  1,100  couples,  and  apart - 
,  ments  are  available  only  as  rapidly  as  cou¬ 
ples  mo\fe  out.  On  the  average,  couples  wait 
over  a  year  to  gain  a  spot  in  the  married 
housing  complex. 

“There  is  a  large  waiting  list,  but  not  all 
the  couples  on  the  list  are  active.  Some 


have  moved  to  other  areas,  and  others  are 
no  longer  interested  in  living  at  Wymount 
Terrace,”  Davis  said. 

When  there  is  an  open  apartment,  Davis 
said  he  goes  down  the  list  and  contacts  cou¬ 
ples  to  find  out  if  they  are  interested  in  the 
apartment.  He  continues  down  the  waiting 
list  until  he  finds  couples  to  fill  the  open¬ 
ings. 

Obtain  apartments 

“The  couples  who  obtain  apartments 
place  their  names  on  the  waiting  list  early. 
One  guy  who  was  getting  engaged  tried  to 
get  into  the  married  housing  and  was  told 
he  would  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list.  His 
original’  wedding  plans  fell  through,  but  by 
the  next  year  when  his  name  came  to  the 
top  of  the  list,  he  had  found  another  girl  to 
marry  and  took  an  apartment,”  Davis  said. 

Apartments  become  available  at 
Wymount  Terrace  mostly  during  semester 
breaks.  Davis  said  during  April  the  largest 
turnover  occurs  as  an  average  of  130  apart¬ 
ments  become  available. 

In  August,  after  the  summer  term,  about 
60  apartments  become  available  and  in 
December  about  30  apartments  are  open, 
Davis  said. 

The  on-campus  married  housing  units 


are  in  great  demand  because  they  are  close 
to  campus  and  are  less  expensive  than  the 
married  housing  located  off  campus. 

Davis  said  a  two  bedroopi  apartment 
costs  $127  a  month,  and  this  includes 
everything  but  the  light  bill. 

“Unfortunately,  we  can’t  supply 
everyone  with  a  $300-a-month  apartment 
close  to  campus  for  only  $127.  Even  if  we 
can’t  help  students  find  an  apartment,  we 
try  to  help  them  by  giving  them  informa¬ 
tion  on  off-campus  married  housing.  We  try 
not  to  turn  anyone  away,”  he  said. 

Occupancy  requirements 

To  qualify  for  an  apartment  at  Wymount 
Terrace,  at  least  one  member  of  the  family 
must  be  a  full-time  BYU  student.  Davis 
said  during  fall  or  winter  semesters,  one 
member  of  the  family  must  take  a 
minimum  of  eight  and  one-half  credit  hours 
to  remain  eligible  but  during  spring  and 
summer  terms,  school  attendance  is  not  re¬ 
quired. 

Apartments  are  allocated  based  on 
family  size.  All  of  the  new  apartments  have 
two  bedrooms,  but  one-  and  three-bedroom 
units  are  available  in  the  older  section  of 
Wymount  Terrace. 


Nevada  distress  call 
heard  in  New  York 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  (AP)  —  Robert  Gajewski  figured 
he  would  get  a  chance  to  help  people  in  distress  when 
he  joined  the  Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens 
Team,  a  Buffalo-area  citizens  band  radio  club.  But 
he  never  imagined  he  would  play  long-distance  Good 
Samaritan. 

Last  week,  Gajewski,  20,  of  nearby  Wales,  picked 
up  a  distress  call  from  a  stranded  motorist  and  his 
family  on  Route  93  —  in  the  staite  of  Nevada,  2,000 
miles  away. 

He  took  the  information  and  relayed  it  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  police,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  Nevada  Highway 
Patrol  in  Elko. 
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RECEPTION  CENTER 

ELEGANT  RECEPTION  FACILITY 

383  WEST  100  SOUTH  PROVO  37S-189S 


NEWS  TIPS 
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For  All  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Needs 

SEVENTY’S  MISSION  BOOKSTORE 

to  be  open  9:30  a.m.  -  9:00  p.m.  Monday  thru  Friday  till  Dec.  23 
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Shirley  Sealy 
author  of  i 

“Only  with  Love" 
and 

“Beyond  This  Momen 


Saturday,  Dec.  9 
2  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 
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EVERYREADY  CAMERA  BATTERIES  ■ 
EPX1  BP  •  E400N  BP 

EPX13  BP  •  EPX  640  BP 

EPX  14  BP  •  EPX  675  BP 

EPX23  BP  •  538  BP 


Ektachrome 
Sound  & 

Silent 

Allen's  is  now  open  at  9:00  a.m.  to  give  you  better  service  on  film 
processing! 

Orders  in  by  9:30  are  back  by  5:30  same 
day!  Orders  in  after  9:30  until  closing 
Monday  through  Thursday,  are  ready  next 
day. 


RICOH  LENS 


28mm 

Wide  Angle 
Pentax  mt. 


NOW  IN  TWO  LOCATIONS  _ 

36  N.  UNIVERSITY  626  N.  STATE 

PROVO  OREM  ■ 

373-4440  224-0006 

•KSSJ";  »-»  NEXT  TO  PARK'S  SPORTSMAN 

SATURDAY  9-6  RI0N.-FRI.  9-9 

SATURDAY  9-4 


ROLLEI  SONY  FUJICA  GARRARD  CHINON 


lougar  Classic 
egins  tonight 
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By  CARL  HAUPT 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

iiis  year’s  Cougar  Classic  will 
ire  a  rematch  of  a  game  played  in 
t'  between  BYU  and  St.  Joseph’s, 
h  determined  the  champion  of  the 
1  first  tournament  played  in  the 
ciott  Center. 

le  Cougars  won  the  game  by  one 
t,  73-72,  and  got  to  keep  their  own 
by.  BYU’s  legendary  Kresimir 
is  was  the  star  of  the  game,  finding 
new  basketball  palace  to  his  liking 
displaying  his  unique  style  of  play 
full  house. 

iis  year  the  names  have  changed 
the  teams  and  meeting  place 
in  the  same.  Alan  Taylor  has 
:iced  Cosic  in  the  post,  Danny 
e  now  stars  in  the  backcourt  in 
e  of  Doug  Richards,  and  two 
imen,  Fred  Roberts  and  Devin 
ant,  are  recreating  the  thrills 
a  Ambrozich  and  Moni  Sarkilatti 
to  provide  for  the  Cougar  fans  in 

Runia’s  fame 

ott  Runia,  a  6-1  guard  who  won 
itate  title  for  his  high  school  team 
deliberately  missing  a  free  throw 
outting  in  the  winning  basket  after 
bing  his  own  rebound,  now  works 
sackcourt  with  the  same  intensity 
-  s  Fryer,  displayed. 

.  Marriott  Center  is  still  the 
t  on.-campus  basketball  facility 
■ie  nation.  The  University  of  Ken- 
y  has  one  which  is  slightly  larger 
it  is  not  located  on  the  UK 

Classic  roster 

iis  year’s  classic  includes  BYU,  St. 
bh’s,  Purdue,  and  Santa  Clara. 

no  clear-cut  favorite  for  the  ti- 
ven  though  the  tournament  is  be- 
slayed  on  the  Cougars’  home  court, 
trdue  appears  to  be  the  strongest 
ne  visitors.  The  Boilermakers  are 
r.oked  up  about  their  center,  a  7-1 
i  named  Joe  Bariy  Carroll.  Carroll 
ireraging  24.5  points  a  game  and 
[averages  12.5  rebounds. 
sVe  look  to  Joe  Barry,”  said  Boiler- 
er  Coach  Lee  Rose,  “but  we 
ldn’t  to  the  point  of  making  bad 
ps.  We  have  one  big  player  in  Joe 
[y  and  past  him  we’re  not  very 
ilful  physically.” 

augar  Coach  Frank  Arnold  told  the 
after  BYU’s  game  against  Por- 
State  that  he  hoped  BYU  would 
i  the  finals  but  he  wouldn’t  of- 
r.ly  predict  a  Cougar  showing  in  the 
ipionship  game.  The  Cougar  men- 
slso  wouldn’t  comment  on  which 
he  thought  would  make  the  finals 
the  other  bracket,  but  the  press 
would  be  Purdue.  BYU  would. 
>  defeat  St.  Joseph’s  and  Purdue 
have  to  handle  Santa  Clara  if 
ess’s  and  Arnold’s  premonitions 
o  prove  prophetic. 

Purdue  scoring 
irdue  hasn’t  been  giving  Carroll 


According  to  Sterling  Deuel  of  the 
SBYU  Athletics  office,  there  are 
:enty  of  seats  for  students  who 
ant  to  attend  the  Cougar  Classic 
iis  weekend. 

“We  had  about  7,000  seats  for  the 
tah  State  game,”  said  Deuel, 
kbout  1,000  of  those  seats  were 
npty  Wednesday  night.” 


much  assistance  in  the  scoring  depart¬ 
ment.  Steve  Walker  and  Mike  Scearce 
are  the  forwards  and  have  been  averag¬ 
ing  four  and  nine  points  a  game, 
respectively.  The  guards  have  been  do¬ 
ing  a  little  better,  with  Brian  Walker 
scoring  at  six  points  a  game  and  Jerry 
Sichting  getting  11. 

The  Cougars  took  fourth  place  in  the 
Cougar  Classic  last  year.  Montana 
defeated  BYU  76-72  in  the  opening 
round  and  Cal-State  Fullerton  finished 
off  the  Cougars  the  next  evening  by 
five,  80-75.  Fullerton  was  one  of  the 
surprise  teams  in  the  country  last 
season  when  it  shocked  WAC  cham¬ 
pion  New  Mexico  in  the  first  round  of 
the  Western  Regionals. 

St.  Joseph’s  upset  Providence,  an 
eastern  basketball  power,  last  week 
and  showed  they  are  capable  of  winn¬ 
ing  it  all  in  Provo.  The  entry  from 
California  also  commands  Arnold’s 
respect.  “Santa  Clara  is  one  of  the  fine  . 
teams  on  the  West  Coast,”  said  Ar¬ 
nold. 

The  Cougars  have  recovered  from 
their  injuries  and  despite  having  only 
one  day  to  practice  before  the  St. 
Joseph’s  game,  should  be  ready  for  ac¬ 
tion  tonight.  Steve  Trumbo  is  well 
again  after  suffering  an  infection  dur¬ 
ing  the  road  trip  to  Texas  and  Scott 
Runia  played  part  of  the  evening 
against  Utah  State,  indicating  his 
ankle  sprain  wasn’t  too  serious. 

WAC  statistics 

The  latest  WAC  basketball 
statistics,  which  include  all  games  to 
Dec.  5,  reveal  that  BYU  is  leading  the 
league  in  field  goal  percentage  at  53 
percent.  That  figure  is  really  higher, 
since  the  Cougars  hit  61  percent  of 
their  shots  against  Utah  State. 

The  Cougars  have  three  players  scor¬ 
ing  in  double  figures.  Ainge  leads  the 
pack  with  18.2  per  game,  Roberts 
follows  with  15  and  Durrant  is  scoring 
at  an  11.8  average.  Despite  a  career 
high  of  26  points  against  Utah  State, 
Taylor  is  not  listed  among  the  leaders 
because  of  his  low  output  against  Por¬ 
tland  State. 

BYU’s  offense  is  averaging  90.4 
points  a  game,  while  arch-rival  Utah  is 
struggling  along  with  a  67.7  average, 
last  in  the  WAC.  New  Mexico  leads  the 
conference  with  a  scoring  average  of 
102.5  points-per-game. 

Arnold  is  concerned  about  the 
Cougars’  free  throw  shooting.  He  says 
the  team  averages  about  80  percent 
from  the  line  during  practice  but  dur¬ 
ing  games  the  Cougars  have  been 
averaging  only  62  percent. 

Went  wild 

Ainge.  is  third  in  the  WAC  in  assists 
and  Fred  Roberts  is  fifth.  Ainge  was 
averaging  4.25  assists  before  Wednes¬ 
day’s  game  and  then  he  went  wild  with 
eight  against  the  Aggies.  The  rest  of 
the  team  showed  some  good  passing 
assists  as  Steve  Craig  had  six,  Trumbo 
four,  and  Fred  Roberts  passed  off  to 
teammates  for  three  more. 
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Utah  State  guard  Rollie  Perkins  appears  to  be  calling  for  a  jump  ball  but 
sophomore  Danny  Ainge  has  different  ideas  in  mind  as  the  6-4  Cougar 
guard  begins  a  drive  for  the  basket. 


...  at  245  No.  University,  Provo 

A  TOAST  TO  TASTE...  CHOOSE  NOT  IN  HASTE 


ALL  SUITS  •SPORT  COATS 


SAVE 


LEATHER  JACKETS  $25  ,o$50 


Bright  Red  Christmas  Apples  To  Munch  On  While  You  Shop! 


LAYAWAY  OR  BANKCARD 


SEVENTY'S 
BOOKSTORE 
AUTOGRAPH  PARTIES! 


^  This  year  you  con  save  up  to  25%  or  more  at  Seventy's 

Bookstore.  Add  it  up  yourself  for 

GREAT  CHRISTMAS  SAVINGS 

Discount 

'off  retail  price  on  almost  all 

•  LDS  Books  •  Genealogy  Supplies 

•  Records/Tapes  •  Children's  Books 

•  10%  Off  Leather  Bound  Scriptures 

6* 

Shirley  Sealy  Gift  Package  V  $9.95 

PLUS  SUPER  SAVINGS  ON  SPECIAL  ITEMS 


Reg.  Sale 

Topical  Guide  to  the 

Scriptures  $6.95  $4.99 

Gospel  Doctrine  '  $6.95  $4.99 

Commentary  to  the  Book  of  Mormon 

Vol.  1-7  $49.95  $34.99 

Webster’s  Dictionary  $10.95  $7.99 

Discovering  the  World  of 
the  Bible  $6.95  $  .99 

Spencer  W.  Kimball  $8.50  $6.99 

Holy  Bible  (Large  Print)  $12.95  $4.95 

flaronic  Priesthood  $4.95  $2.19 

God,  Family,  Country  $4.95  $2.19 

What  is  Your  Destination  $5.95  $4.29 

Today’s  Family  $3.95  $1.49 

Young’s  Analytical  Concordance 
to  the  Bible  $15.95  $11.99 

The  Story  of  Latter  Day  Saints  $9.95  $6.95 

Documentary  History  of 
the  Church  $55.65  $39.95 

Journal  of 

Discourses  $129.95  $79.95 


Companion  to  D&C 
Study 

Friend  to  Friend 
Teachings  of  Joseph 
Smith 

Conference  Tapes  (April 
1978) 

Ensign  to  the  Nations 
Message  of  the  Joseph 
Smith  Papyri 
Hyrum  Smith:  Patriarch 
Manchester  Mormons 
Zion  (Game) 

Ungame 

1979  Mormon  Calendar 
Oil  Vial 

Doctrine  &  Covenants  and  Pearl  of 


Reg.  Sale 
$16.95  $13.49 
$3.95  $2.99 


$24.95  $16.99 
$7.95  $5.25 

$14.95  $10.49 
$6.95  $3.29 
$8.95  $2.69 
$4.50  $3.29 
$7.50  $5.29 
$4.00  $2.99 
$1.98  $1.49 


LDS  File  System 
Miracle  of  Forgiveness 
Especially  for  Mormons 
Vol.  4 

Gospel  Truths  Vol.  1  &  2  ea. 
Hallowed  Journey 
Me  A  Missionary 
Decoupage  Collection 
The  Grandmother  Tree 
Riverside  Bible 


$4.00  $2.99 
$6.95“  $4.49 

$6.50  $5.85 
$5.95  $2.99 
$109  $59.95 
$3.99  $2.99 
20%  off 
$3.95  $2.99 
$39.95  $16.95 


Great  Price  Tapes 
What  Think  Ye  of 
Christmas 
Christmas  Magic 
Christmas  Readings  for 
LDS  Families 
Deseret  Universal  Binder 
Leather  Snap  Covers  for  ' 

Scriptures 
Children’s  Book  of  Mormon 
Set  $32.50  $26.00 

Puzzles  $4.95-$6.95 

Super-Key  Game  $10.00  $8,5fii 

Shirley  Sealy  Gift  Package  NOW  $9^95 


$44.95  $31.95 

$4.95  $2.99 
$1.95  $129 

$1.95  $12  9 
$7.95  $5.29 
20%  Off 


STUDENTS! 

Take  this  ad  home  to  your  family  and  save! 

You  can  refer  them. .  .they  can  refer  others! 

SAVE  MONEY  AT  THE  SEVENTY’S  BOOKSTORE  THROUGH  ThTmAIL  ORDER  AND  REFERRAL  PROGRAMS! 


PLUS  2%  OFF 

You  will  receive  an  additional 

2% 

off  of  your  purchase  when 

you 

mail  your  money  right  with 

the 

mail  order.  Master  Charge 

and 

Visa  will  be  accepted. 

IMPORTANT:  NOTE  POSTAGE 

Please  include  60  cents  for  the  1st  book  - 

-30 

cents -for  each  additional  book. 

Utah  residents  include  4%%  sales  tax. 

148  NORTH  100  WEST  —  P.O.  BOX  682 
PROVO,  UTAH  84601 
PHONE  (801)  377-3083 


PLUS  MONEY  BACK 

You  will  receive  $1  credit  to  your  ac¬ 
count  for  every  new  account  you  help  to 
establish. 

*Simply  send  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those  individuals  who  you 
would  like  to  refer.  Credit  to  your  ac¬ 
count  will  be  received  after  the  referrals 
have  made  their  first  purchase. 

^Seventy’s  Bookstore  Management 
will  be  the  final  judge  of  determining 
the  number  of  accounts  established. 


Offer  good  till  Jan.  31  or  until  supplies  depleted. 

Call  now  toll  free  (from  outside  Utah).  Our  telephone 
order  desk  is  open  8  a.m.-5  p.m.  (Mountain  time)  to  take  your  order. 
(Desk  open  until  4  pm  West  Coast  time;  7  pm  East  Coast  time.) 
Your  telephone  order  will  be  shipped  within  8  working  hours. 
Toll-free  (from  outside  Utah):  1/800/453-1447 
From  inside  Utah:  1-377-3083 


ij  - -  \iaaaaaaaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaa  1/800/453-1447 
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Cougar  Miller 


eyes  pro  links 


By  SARAH  LUCAS 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

BYU’s  All-conference 
golfer  Pam  Miller,  a 
junior  majoring  'in 
physical  education  from 
Libertyville,  Ill.,  has 
plans  to  become  a 
professional  golfer. 

During  her  summers 
in  high  school,  Miller  at- 
tended  the  Johnny 
Miller  Golf  Academy  in 
Scotland.  Her  instructor 
was  Gary  Howard,  who, 
she  said,  has  the  ability 
to  assess  the  needs  of 
each  individual  on  the 
squad.  “In  golf,  every 
person  doesn’t  have  the 
same  abilities.” 


j  All-conference  selection  Pam  Miller  prepares  to  hit  an  iron  out  of  a  water 
1  hazard.  Because  of  influence  from  parents.  Miller's  golf  aspirations  cen¬ 
ter  on  future  LPGA  possibilities. 


BYU  atmosphere 

Alhough  Miller 
received  scholarship  of¬ 
fers  from  several  Mid- 
Western  universities, 
she  is  happy  with  her 
decision  to  attend  BYU. 
“The  total  atmosphere 
here  is  something  you 
can  not  get  anywhere 
else,”  she  said. 

“The  main  reason 
why  I  didn’t  go  to  any 
Mid-Western  university 
is  because  I  thought  the 
weather  might  have 
some  effects  on  my  play¬ 
ing  ability,”  Miller  said. 
“Another  reason  why  I 
accepted  BYU’s  offer  is 
because  I  knew  BYU  of¬ 
fered  better  facilities 
than  other  universities.” 

Although  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  L.D.S . 
Church,  she  is  interested 
in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  “I  received  the 
lessons  my  freshman 
year  and  I’m  still  learn¬ 
ing  more.” 

Parents’  role 

Coming  from  an 
athletically-inclined 
family,  Miller  is  the 
third  of  five  children. 
Her  father  participated 


Soccer  scholarship  question 


to  be  determined  in  January 


|  Although  the  BYU  Soccer  team  is  certified  as  an 
intercollegiate  sport  at  the  university,  team  members 
do  not  receive  scholarships  as  do  athletes  in  other 

spor,tev  *  ’ 

“If 'Hie  administration  would  give  me  15 
toholarsliips ,  to  recruit  good  athletes,  I  would  have 
BYU  in  the  national  playoffs  in  two  years,”  said  Jim 
Dusara,  the  Cougars’  soccer  coach.  Dusara  said  he 
doesn’t  need  a  large  budget  for  recruiting,  but  he  does 
heed  funds  available  for  scholarships. 

Dusara  said  he:  receives  letters  from  world  class 
athletes,  who  want  to  attend  BYU  but  don’t  come 
when  they  find  out  the  school  doesn’t  offer  tuition 
scholarships.  “They  want  to  come  to  BYU,”  said 
Dusara. 


50-80  letters 

.  “I  receive  50-80  letters  a  year  from  athletes  who 
want  to  find  out  about  the  Cougars’  soccer  program,” 
said  Dusara.  “The  only  recruiting  I  do  is  write  them  a 
letter  and  enclose  a  pamphlet  about  the  school  and 
opr  team.” 

'  Dusara  said  Emmanuel  Osineke,  one  of  the  best 
players  in  Nigeria,  has  expressed  interest  in  at¬ 
tending  BYU.  “With  the  LDS  Church  beginning  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Nigeria,  we  could  really  help  the 
reputation  of  the  church  in  Africa  by  having  native 
players  on  our  team,”  said  Dusara.  President  Spen¬ 
cer  W.  Kimball  recently  called  two  foriper  presidents 
of  the  Switzerland  Mission  to  serve  one  year  missions 
in  Nigeria  along  with  their  wives'. 

■j  “Joseph  Miralha,  a  star  player  for  the  Flamingo 
team,  one  of  the  best  teams  in  Brazil,  is  also  in¬ 
terested  in  coming  to  BYU,”  said  Dusara.  Dusara 
paid-,  other  quality  athletes  from  England,  Mexico, 
Kd  Ghanna  have  expressed  interest  in  BYU. 

No  recruits 

I'  “I  didn’t  recruit  a  single  player  for  the  1978  team,” 
paid  Dusara  of  the  team  which  placed  second  in  the 
;  WAC  this  year.  Although  most  of  the  athletes  on  this 
^year’s  team  will  be  returning  next  season,  Dusara 
jiaid  the  returning  players  would  “have  a  hard  time 
.  fgetting  on  the  team,”  because  of  former  players  who 
Ijwill  be  rejoining  the  squad  in  1979. 

L’v  According  to  Dusara,  U.S.  soccer  players  have  a 
Shard  time  competing  with  athletes  from  other  coun- 
?pries.  Dusara  said  most  soccer  players  from  the  Un- 


ASBYU  EXECUTIVE  VICE-PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  PRESENTS... 


Featuring 


Dr.  O.  Glade  Hunsaker 
English  Professor,  Addressing  the  topic. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  and  General 
Education  Category  III. 


Fri.  Dec.  8,  12  noon  -  Stepdown  Lounge 


in  football,  golf,  basket¬ 
ball  and  track  and  field 
events  while  in  high 
school.  “I  took  up  golf 
from  my  father  and 
grandfather.  They 
would  always  let  me 
play  with  them,”  she 


Her  mother,  who  once 
played  golf  before 
starting  with  family 
responsibilities,  is 
beginning  to  play  again 
on  the  links. 


ited  States  play  only  two  years  in  high  school  before 
going  on  to  intercollegiate  competition. 

“It’s  just  too  late,”  said  Dusara,  of  the  American 
style  of  training  its  soccer  players.  Dusara,  twice 
'Tanzania’s  Olympic  Soccer  coach,  said  children  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  world  grow  up  playing  soccer. 
“You  just  can’t  compete  on  the  collegiate  level  with 
players  who  have  had  only  two  years  experience,”  he 
said. 


1978  competition 

The  Cougar  Soccer  team  played  four  of  the  teams 
to  make  it  to  the  national  tournament  this  year.  BYU 
played  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  ranked 
second  in  the  nation  in  1978,  this  fall  and  lost  2-0. 
One  of  the  Dons’  points  was  scored  on  a  penalty  kick, 
which  are  almost  impossible  for  a  goalie  to  block,  so 
BYU  actually  held  the  Dons  to  only  one  goal  from  the 
field. 

Dusara  said  the  Cougars’  problem  this  year  was  the 
offense.  “The’  defense  played  great,”  he  said.  USF 
has  lost  only  one  game  so  far  this  year,  'that  game  to 
Indiana  in  the  finals  of  the  Shrine  Soccer  Classic. 
Both  Indiana  and  USF  will  be  playing  for  the 
national  championship  this  week  in  Florida. 
Philidelphia  Textile  and  Clemson  are  also  still  in  the 
running  for  the  national  title.  “I  think  Indiana  and 
USF  will  play  each  other  for  the  title,”  said  Dusara. 
Both  of  those  teams  are  dominated  by  foreign 
players. 

Soccer  support 

“Glen  Tuckett,  the  athletic  director,  and  Dean 
Jenson  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  are 
strong  supporters  of  the  soccer  program,”  said 
.  Dusara.  “The  administration  will  make  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  scholarship  issue  in  January,”  he  said.  . 

In  a  report  Dusara  composed  in  1977  concerning 
the  status  of  BYU’s  soccer  program,  he  stated  that 
soccer  “is  one  of  the  least  expensive  sports  in  America 
today.” 

“Costs  for  collegiate  soccer  are  minimal,”  said 
Dusara.  “Granted  some  schools  receive  $20,000 
budgets  but  this  need  not  be  the  case.  The  most  ex¬ 
pensive  costs  come  in  two  forms:  referees  and  travel. 
Referees  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Intercollegiate  Soc¬ 
cer  League  cost  $35-per  official  or  $J0  for  each  home 
game.”  said  Dusara. 


NEWS  TIPS 


SPECIAL 


All  Warm-Ups 
20%  Off 
NIKE 

Waffle  Trainers 


Men’s  &  Women’s 
Reg.  $29.95 
Now  $23.88 


University  Mall  Orem 


Swimcats 
to  host 
Beehive 
Relays 


Prep  honors 

Miller  earned  prep 
honors  for  participation 
on  the  varsity  volleyball, 
basketball,  softball  and 
golf  squads.  She  was 
named  to  two  All- 
tourney  volleyball  teams 
and  was  awarded  the 
MVP  honor  her  senior 
year. 

Although  she  was 
selected  as  MVP  in 
softball  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  and  ear¬ 
ned  the  same  award  in 
basketball  her 
sophomore  year,  Miller 
won  the  award  four 
straight  years  in  golf, 
winning  district  cham¬ 
pionships  her  junior  and 
senior  years  and  placing 
fourth  in  state  her  senior 
year. 

As  a  sophomore  at 
BYU,  Miller  was  named 
All-Conference  after  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  course 
record  of  67  in  an 
Arizona  meet.  She 
possessed  the  lowest  in¬ 
dividual  stroke  average 
in  the  nation. 


The  BYU  swimming  team  will  challenge  in-state 
rival  Utah  twice  this  weekend. 

The.  first  meeting  between  the  two  schools  will  be  a 
dual  meet  Friday  at  7  p.m.  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
second  confrontation  is  scheduled  during  the  Beehive 
Relays  to  be  held  Saturday  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the 
Richards  P.E.  Building  with  only  BYU  and  Utah  en¬ 
tering  full  teams. 

BYU  Coach  Tim  Powers  said,  “I  think  Utah  will 
win  the  relays;  because  the  meet  has  many  events  we 
don’t  normally  compete  in  during  a  championship 
meet.” 

Last  year  the  Cougars  lost  both  meets  to  Utah, 
finishing  second  in  the  Beehive  Relays  behind  the 
Utes. 

The  Cougars  this  year  are  led  by  senior  Lance  Gor¬ 
don  and  freshman  Corey  Killpack,  both  with  some  of 
the  fastest  times  in  the  nation  in  their  respective 
events.  Gordon  was  clocked  at  :21.0  in  the  50-yard 
freestyle,  and  Killpack  at  1:53.0  in  the  200-yard  but¬ 
terfly. 

“In  the  dual  meet  on  Friday  it  should  come  down 
to  the  last  relay  to  see  who  will  win,’*  Powers  said. 
“The  diving  will  play  a  key  role  and  I’m  satisfied  with 
the  way  our  guys  are  swimming.  I  feel  like  we  are  in 
better  shape  this  early  in  the  season  than  we  have 
been  in  previous  years.  Last  Year  Gordon  didn’t  hit 
21.0  until  February,  and  Killpack  is  looking  excep¬ 
tional.” 


Just  consistant 

“I  don’t  have  any 
overall  strong  points  in 
golf,”  Miller  said.  “I’m 


just  consistant  in  about  ’ 
every  game.  I  do  need  to 
strengthen  all  my  areas 
to  achieve  a  higher  level, 
because  I  hope  to 
become  All-American 


this  year.’ 

Howard  said'  Miller 
has  the  potential  of 
becoming  All-American. 
“Pam  has  an  good  all- 
around  game.  Her 
average  this  year  is  three 
strokes  better  than  last 
year.” 

“I  attribute  a  lot  of 
my  success  to  my 
parents  because  they 
have  given  ;  me  oppor¬ 
tunities  I  need  fo,r:  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  life.  The 
doors  that  have  been 
open  to  me  have  been 
with  their  help,”  said 
Miller. 


HOLLY  HOBBIE 
CHRISTMAS  GLASSES! 


THREE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AVAILABLE 

BUY  ANY 
FOUNTAIN  DRINK- 


KEEP 

THE  GLASS! 


ONLY 


COLLECT-A-SET! 


STOP  BY  TODAY  AND  GET  YOUR  LIMITED 
EDITION  HOLLY  HOBBIE  COKE  GLASSES 
—  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS!  — 


PROVO 

290  WEST  1230  NORTH 
618  EAST  300  SOUTH 
197  NORTH  500  WEST 

SPRINGVILLE 


OREM 

1391  S.  STATE 


AM.  FORK 

%  380  SOUTH  MAIN  21 1  E.  STATE  RD. 

tEEtitiM  OOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


591 

\Q 


Sprovo  Battery  &  Electric'1 


330  W.  TOO  N. 
Provo 


374-6335 


Maintenance  Free 
60  mo. 

48  mo. 

36  mo. 

24  mo. 

Rebuilt 


Batteries  For  All  Types 
American  &  Foreign  Cars 
List 
80.95 
60.30 
51.50 
44.45 
39.60 


Our  Price 

49.95 

39.95 

33.95 

28.95 

23.95 

20.95 

Prices  include  exchange 

— Brakes 


— Tune-Ups 
—  Alternators  —  Starters 
—  Generators  —  Voltage  Regulators 


*  1 0%  off  with  BYU  ID  Card 

Need  Extra  Cash?  We  buy  junk  batteries! 


| High  Quality  Man- 
pi  Made  Leather 
| Jackets  (Fur  linedj 
Reg  $20.60 


Only  $14.42 


Disco  Jeans 
Reg.  $15.40 


ONLY  $10.78 


pFamous  BRANDED 
f  LION  JEANS,  light 
yand  dark 

Reg.  $20.00 


$7.28/$10.75 


MWith  raising  cost  of 
&  leather  and  the  ^ 
y  increasing 

jnavailability  of  exoi 
1  hides,  now  is  the 

3  your  collectic 
of  hand  crafted 
ft.  footwear. 


I  DAN  POST 


jgLizard  Skin 

Reg.  $155 


$82.00 
i  DAN  POST 


)  Aniline  Kangaroo.! 
Reg.  $147°° 


$8120 


®Brown  Wellingtor 
iElkhide 

POCONA  BOOTSF 


Reg.  $85.00  ) 

ONLY  $45.80! 


aWraped  Transit  Jean: 
Hand  Cords  from  $11 


|  All  Lady’s  Wrangli 
IJeans 


30%  OFF 


«We  add  only  10% 
W,  these  advertised 
m prices . 


"discoun 


,200  w.,  PROVO 
SANDY  &  LEW'-' 
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women  gymnasts 
)  host  Boise  State 


,,  3YU ’a  women’s  gymnastics  team 
)||  1  be  hosting  Boise  State,  which  is 
fed  seventh  nationally  in  the  small 
fee  division,  Friday  in  158  RB. 
fWe’re  about  100  times  better  than 
t  year,”  said  Patti  Mortensen,  the 
B  Cougar  veteran  on  this  year’s 
Iffid.  “Last  year  we  started  out  with 
|  three  or  four  girls,  and  they  dwin- 
R  out.  This  year  we  started  with 
and  we’re  holding  with  nine.” 
I’he  new  Cougar  coaches,  Rod  Hill,  a 
jlaer  U.S.  Olympic  team  coach,  and 
i  wife  Debbie,  a  former  U.S.  Olym- 
;  team  competitor,  are  also  excised 
out  this  year’s  squad.  Already  they 
‘|“pleased  with  the  progress”  the 
agars  are  making. 

;Lack  of  experience  is  the  biggest 
Iblem  we  face,”  Rod  Hill  said, 
iiough  his  team  does  feature  two 
iionally  ranked  gymnasts,  Renee 
ck  and  Liz  Johns,  both  from  Den- 
“We  had  to  build  from  scratch  in  a 
.jjf  ways,  but  the  girls  are  very*  hard 
»4  ’king  and  dedicated,”  Hill  said. 

jiday’s  competition,  Boise  State, 
its  that  seven  of  their  13  gymnasts 
returnees  from  last  year,  and  two 
§  invited  to  compete  in  last  year’s 


AlAW  National  Small  College  Cham¬ 
pionships.  Boise  State  placed  third  in 
their  region. 

The  Hills  feel  good  about  their 
team’s  prospects  on  Friday.  They  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  training  the 
Cougars  on  the  balance  beam,  and  also 
feel  their  team  is  “pretty  strong”  in 
floor  exercises. 

Rod  Hill  says  vaulting  will  be  their 
weakest  event  for  the  next  few  months, 
since  they  are  working  on  some  dif¬ 
ficult  vaults  and  won’t  perform  them 
until  they  are  perfected.  He  feels  the 
Cougars  are  “fairly  strong,  but  lack 
depth”  on  the  uneven  bars. 

Carrie  Bestor,  Becky  Kramer, 
Colleen  Loose  and  Shelley  Naylor,  plus 
the  three  gymnasts  previously  men¬ 
tioned  will  fill  out  the  roster  for  Fri¬ 
day’s  meet. 

In  an  intersquad  meet  last  Friday, 
Hill  said  these  gymnasts  did 
“everything  I  could  possibly  ask  of 
them.  They  felt  good  about  it,  and  I 
felt  good  about  it.” 

As  far  as  Friday’s  meet  is  concerned, 
Hill  feels  the  Cougars  “are  ready  and 
looking  great.” 


lothing  chinchy  with  bet 
between  Petey,  Cincy  DJ 


|j 


li,I{  fINCINNATI  (AP)  —  Deciding  to 
ve  the  Cincinnati  Reds  was  difficult 
lUgh  for  Pete  Rose.  Keeping  lpis  new 
1|  im  a  secret  was  another  matter. 

'i  ion  Petey,  9,  “almost  let  the  cat  out 
5  the  bag”  twice,  according  to  his 
cher  Karolyn. 

iose  said  Tuesday  that  he  would 
:  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  for  a 
orted  $3.2  million  over  four  years  — 
||||  (highest  salary  in  sports. 

letey’s  first  slip  came  when  he  men- 
ked  to  Karolyn’s  brother,  a  Cincin- 
Itpoliceman,  that  the  family  would 
m  Clearwater,  Fla.,  for  spring  train- 
inext  March. 

Ii!|  Luckily,  my  brother  didn’t  pick  up 
t,”  said  Karolyn. 

ihen  on  Tuesday,  five  hours  before 
announced  his  decision  in 
jff  undo,  Fla.,  Petey  called  a  Cincin- 
i  rock  music  station  and,  without 
jtifying  himself  on  the  air,  bet  the 
jockey  $3,000  that  “Pete  Rose 
Id  sign  with  Philadelphia.” 

IFhat  was  our  closest  call,”-  said 
lolyn. 

Ibe  believes  hurt  pride  played  more 
•  role  in  her  husband’s  leaving  the 
$:  than  the  lure  of  big  money. 
Things  the  Reds  management  said 
im  have  been  eating  at  him  in  his 
I  for  years.  A  man  can  only  be  hurt 
iing,”  she  said  Wednesday  in  an  in- 
iew  with  The  Associated  Press. 

[e’s  got  a  lot  of  pride.  He  took  a  lot 
leap  shots  from  them,”  she  said. 
■sM  Ss  signing  with  the  Phillies  as  a  free 
;it  severed  an  18-year  association  — 
n  the  big  leagues  —  with  the  only 
Dr  league  team  he  had  ever  played 
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ptil  Petey  called  from  the  attor- 


J  ro  baseball  may  change 
«  )  three  division  leagues 


RLANDO,  Fla.  (AP)  —  Major 
le  baseball  club  owners  meet  to- 
to  consider  the  restructuring  of 
ball  to  three  division  leagues  with 
ile-tiered  playoffs, 
id,  has  often  been  the  case,  the 
•ican  League  appears  to  be  for  the 
j  system,  while  at  least  three 
onal  League  clubs  oppose  giving 
P’and  old  game  a  brand  new  look, 
takes  a  three-quarters  majority  of 
14  team  American  League  and  a 
limous  National  League  approval 
iopt  the  system  proposed  by  a  10 
reorganization  committee. 

je  National  executive  said  his 
le  might  vote  to  change  to  a  ma- 
y  consent,  but  added,  “it  takes  a 
nimous  vote  to  make  the  change.” 
ie  owners  held  an  informal  discus- 


sion  meeting  Wednesday  and/  listened 
to  the  report  on  this  radical  restructur¬ 
ing  of  the  game.  Commissioner  Bowie 
Kuhn  termed  the  report  positive. 

Kuhn  said  in  Wednesday’s 
preliminary  meeting  of  owners  there 
were  some  conclusions  which  will  be 
placed  before  the  league  meetings  to¬ 
day.  Kuhn  was  evasive  when  asked 
whether  there  would  be  a  vote  today, 
however. 

“The  Owners  might  think  it  is  a 
grand  idea  and  adopt  it  for  1980.  Then, 
they  might  think  it  interesting  but 
needs  more  study,”  Kuhn  said  at  a 
news  briefing  Wednesday. 

A  National  League  source  indicated 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia  and  possibly 
Cincinnati  were  against  the  plan, 
unless  the  evidence  proved  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  baseball. 


Go  Hire  Yourself 
An  Employer 


workshop  for  ALL  students 
Friday,  Dec.  8 


ney’s  office  with  the  news  Sunday  mor¬ 
ning,  Karolyn  expected  her  husband  to 
sign  with  either  Pittsburgh  or  Kansas 
City. 

“I  didn’t  believe  it  at  first,”  she  said. 
“But  he’s  always  wanted  to  play  for 
the  Phillies.  It  goes  back  about  five 
years  when  we  started  having  Larry 
Bowa  and  Greg  Luzinski  over  for  din- 

Being  appreciated  by  his  employer 
meant  a  lot  to  Rose,  his  wife  said. 

“He  meant  it  when  he  said  he 
wished  he  could  play  on'e  year  with 
every  team  he  talked  with.  That’s  com¬ 
ing  from  his  heart.  They  were  so  nice  to 
him,”  she  explained. 

She  said  Rose’s  disenchantment 
with  Cincinnati  management  grew 
when  the  club  banned  his  son  from  the 
clubhouse  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

“He  wants  his  son  to  be  like  him, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  ways  they 
could  be  together  more.  It  bothered 
him  for  two  years.  He’s  always  wanted 
Petey  to  know  baseball,”  she  said. 

Statements  by  Reds’  President  Dick 
Wagner  that  Rose  never  planned  to 
sign  with  Cincinnati  anger  her, 
“That’s  so  Wrong.  They  could  have 
signed  him  in  May  for  half  of  what  he 
got  from  Philadelphia. 

“The  question  is:  did  Wagner  really 
want  to  sign  him?” 

The  Roses  will  pack  for  Philadelphia 
“with  mixed  feelings.  And  it’s  going  to 
get  to  me  a  little  when  I  see  him  in  a 
Phillies’  uniform  for  the  first  time. 

“We’ll  miss  Cincinnati  and  all  the 
great  fans  here.  But  I  don’t  think  Cin¬ 
cinnati  will  forget  Pete  either,”  Mrs. 
Rose  said. 


Cougar  gymnast  Patti  Mortensen,  BYU's  only  returning  letterman  from  last  year's  squad,  performs 
on  the  balance  beam.  Mortensen  teams  with  six  other  gymnasts  under  the  supervision  of  Rod  and 
Debbie  Hill  to  face  ranked  Boise  State  Friday. 

'Run  that  play  by  me  again,  Tony!' 
Rollie  Stichweh's  claim  to  TV  fame 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  The  date  was  Dec.  7,  1963. 
The  site  was  Philadelphia’s  Municipal  Stadium.  The 
occasion  was  the  Army-Navy  game,  and  the  object  of 
everyone’s  attention  was  Roger  Staubach,  Navy’s 
Heisman  Trophy  quarterback. 

The  director  was  Tony  Verna;  and  his  plan  was  to 
try  out  a  new  television  coverage  technique.  The 
equipment  failed  the  first  couple  of  times,  but  finally 
it  worked,  and,  in  one  glorious  moment,  the  instant 
replay  was  born. 

And  —  trivia  buffs  take  note  —  on  whom  did  the 
camera  focus  for  that  first  instant  replay?  Rollie 
Stichweh,  who  else? 

At  the  time,  Verna  was  under  fire  from  CBS  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  complained  that  the  network’s  football 
coverage  was  dull.  He  had  been  working  on  methods 
of  sprucing  things  up,  and  one  thought  he  came  up 
with  was  to  isolate  a  camera  on  One  player,  then  show 
the  videotape  immediately  after  the  play  ended.  This 
was  a  new  concept  in  1963. 

“Ldidn’t  check  it  out  with  the  front  office  because  I 
knew  they’d  veto  it,”  says  Verna. 

“So  I  just  did  it.” 

Staubach,  in  his  heyday  as  “Roger  the  Dodger,” 
was  driving  cameramen  crazy  with  his  faking  and 
quick  changes  of  direction,  so  he  was  a  perfect  subject 
for  the  new  method.  But,  after  a  few  false  starts  with 
Staubach,  the  thing  finally  clicked  on  a  2-yard 
touchdown  run  by  Stichweh,  the  Army  quarterback, 
thus  assuring  his  place  in  the  annals  of  TV  history. 

“It’s  become  a  curiosity  item,”  says  Stichweh.  “It’s 
kind  of  a  fun  type  thing.  If  you’re  going  to  have  a 
minor  claim  to  fame,  it’s  nice  that  it’s  a  positive 
thing,  not  a  negative  thing,  like  running  the  wrong 
way  with  the  football  or  something.” 

Lindsey  Nelson,  the  play-by-play  announcer  in 
Philadelphia  that  day,  says  he  was  told  of  Verna’s 
plans  just  before  the  game. 

“I  found  out  about  it  on  the  way  to  the  stadium,” 
says  Nelson.  “That  is  not  unusual.  Announcers  are 
always  the  last  to  know.  Tony  told  me,  ‘We’ve  got  a 
new  technique  where  we  can  show  a  play  that  just 
happened  over  again  immediately.’  I  said,  ‘You’ve 
got  what?’ 

“He  told  me  to  be  sure  and  let  everyone  know  that 
the  play  is  not  live.  When  we  finally  did  it  on 
Stichweh’s  run,  I  explained  it  three  times.” 

Verna,  ensconsed  in  the  control  truck  outside  the 


stadium  was  delighted.  “When  the  thing  aired,  I  sat 
back  in  my  chair  and  said,  ‘Oh  my  God,  it  works!’  ” 
he  recalls.  “I  figured  I  came  up  with  the  greatest 
thing  since  sliced  bread.” 

CBS,  in  general,  and  Verna  in  particular-,  have  long 
nurtured  a  grudge  against  ABC  over  the  instant 
replay,  claiming  ABC  has  stolen  the  credit  for  the  in¬ 
vention.  Bob  Trachinger,  vice  president  of  broadcast 
operations  for  ABC’s  western  division  and  the  man 
given  much  credit  for  other  technical  developments, 
acknowledges  Verna  as  a  pioneer  of  the  “isolated”  irt- 
stant  replay,  an  offshoot  of  the  instant -replay. 

But  he  claims  that  ABC  used  a  form  of  instant 
replay  in  its  telecasts  of  the  old  American  Football 
League  games  in  the  early  1960’s.  1 

At  any  rate,  Verna  has  gone  on  to  become  CBS’  top 
producer  and  is  up  for  an  Emmy  for  cbverage  of  the 
last  Super  Bowl. 
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New  movie 


'Superman'  soon 


to  soar  in  Utah 


Christopher  Reeve,  as  Superman,  is  forever  ready  to  protect  his  home 
city  of  Metropolis  in  the  new  movie  coming  to  Provo  in  December. 


He’s  faster  than  a  speeding  bullet, 
more  powerful  than  a  locomotive,  able 
to  leap  tall  buildings  in  a  single  bound. 

He  can  fly,  see  through  any  sub¬ 
stance  except  lead,  start  fires  with  a 
glare,  hear  a  fly  move  miles  away,  and 
perform  abstruse  calculations  that 
would  fuse  the  circuits  of  the  most 
modern  computer.  He  can  shrug  off 
bomb  explosions  and  take  sauna  baths 
in  the  hearts  of  distant  stars. 

He  is,  of  course,  Superman,  and  he 
will  be  seen  in  Provo  in  his  new  film 
beginning  Dec.  15  in  the  Fox  Theater. 

Superman  was  born  in  1933  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  —  the  brainchild  of 
writer  Jerry  Siegel  and  cartoonist  Joe 
Shuster  — and  has  since  entertained 
six  and  one-half  billion  people  through 
various  media,  including  film,  radio, 
television,  newspapers,  the  Broadway 
stage,  books,  records,  and  comic  books. 

Superman  reborn 

Reborn  in  1976  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  in 
Paris,  Superman  is  now  the  star  of  a 
brand-new,  all-star  cast  movie 
produced  by  Alexander  and  Ilya 
Salkind  and  based  on  a  story  Jby  Mario 
(“Godfather”)  Puzo.  If  will  be  released 
in  Utah  this  December  by  Warner 
Brothers. 

For  those  who  don’t  know  the  story, 
Superman  (Kal-El)  was  born  on  the 
planet  Krypton,  the  son  of  that 
society’s  leading  scientist,  Jor-El,  and 
his  wife  Lara.  When  Jor-El  discovered 
that  Krypton  was  doomed  to  explode, 
he  sent  his  infant  son  to  Earth  in  a 
specially-built  spaceship.  Adopted  by 
Jonathan  and  Martha  Kent,  residents 
of  Smallville,  U.S.A.,  the  boy  was 
raised  to  believe  in  “truth,  justice  and 
the  American  way.” 

To  disguise  his  alien  powers  he 
became  Clark  Kent,  mild-mannered 
reporter  for  the  Metropolis  Daily 
Planet,  and  incidentally  fell  in  love 
with  co-reporter  Lois  Lane.  When 
Superman  is  needed  to  fight  crime, 
Kent  secretly  adopts  his  alter-ego,  and 
thus  the  adventures  begin. 

Cast  of  stars 

In  the  making  for  two  years,  “Super¬ 
man’s”  cast  includes  12  Academy 
Award  winners:  Marlon  Brando  as  Jor- 
El;  Gene  Hackman  as  arch-villain  Lex 
Luthor;  Christopher  Reeve  as  the 
mild-mannered  reporter  turned  super 
hero;  Margot  Kidder  as  Lois  Lane;  and 
Jackie  Cooper  as  Perry  White. 

Brando  himself  is  almost  as  much  a 
legend  as  Superman.  As  Jor-El,  the 


leading  scientist  of  the  doomed  planet 
Krypton,  Brando  was  placed  in  a 
“crucial  role,”  according  to  director 
Richard  Donner. 

The  schedule  called  for  Brando  to, 
work  on  the  first  day  of  principal 
photography  but,  suffering  from  a 
head  cold,  he  arrived  on  the  set  at  the- 
Shepperton  Studios  bundled  in  scarves 
and  sweaters  and  fortified  with 
Kleenex. 

According  to  Donner,  Brando  agreed 
to  film  the  rehearsal  as  if  it  were  a 
take.  “Who  knows,”  Brando  said,  “we 
might  get  lucky.”  So,  surrounded  by 
John  Barry’s  towering  set  of  the 
futuristic  planet  Krypton,  Brando 
began  a  lengthy  monologue  expressing 
his  agony  at  sending  his  infant  son  to 
the  safety  of  planet  Earth. 

“When  he  finished,  there  was  stun¬ 
ned,  respectful  silence,”  Donner  said. 
“That  first  take  is  the  scene  you  will 
see  in  the  picture.  Another  take  would 
have  been  superfluous.” 

Filming  a  ‘romp’ 

Gene  Hackman,  who  plays  Luthor  in 
the  movie,  said  filming  “Superman” 
was  a  “romp.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  thought  of 
me,”  Hackman  said.  “I’m  not  sure  I 
would  have  thought  of  me.  But  Lex 
Luthor  was  the  best  time  I’ve  had  on 
the  movie  set  in  years.  Someone  once 
said  that  the  villains  have  all  the  fun, 
and  Luthor  is  the  ultimate  villain.” 

“He’s  a  real  estate  wheeler-dealer 
with  a  predilection  for  waterfront 
property,  like  Australia!  From  his  lux¬ 
urious  lair  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
beneath  Metropolis,  he  concocts  the 
most  bizarre,  yet  weirdly  logical  super¬ 
crime  in  history.” 

Casting  the  role  of  Superman  was  a 
challenge,  according  to  producer  Ilya 
Salkind.  The  actor  chosen  would  have 
to  create  two  distinctly  different 
characterizations  —  that  of  meek 
Clark  Kent  who  is  awkward  when 
alone  with  Lois  Lane,  and  that  of 
Superman  who  is  heroically  involved 
in  a  never-ending  battle  against  crime. 

“Almost  all  of  us  see  something  of 
Clark  Kent  in  ourselves,”  Salkind 
said,  “and  something  of  what  we  would 
like  to  be  in  Superman.” 

Reality,  not  ‘camp’ 

Capturing  that  conflicting  persona 
on  screen,  director  Donner  added, 
meant  treading  a  thin  line  between  il¬ 
lusion  and  reality.  “We  knew  we  had  to 
avoid  the  trap  of  parody  or  outright 


‘camp.’  That  approach  would  have 
destroyed  Superman.  Of  course,  the 
movie  is  bigger  than  life,  but  amidst 
the  most  incredible  adventures,  the 
characters  have  reality.  ‘Superman’  is 
a  comedy,  a  love  story,  an  adventure 
and  its  own  thing.  But  it  is  not  a  send- 
up.” 

It  was  a  temptation,  Salkind  admit¬ 
ted,  to  choose  the  biggest  star  they 
could  find  for  the  role  of  Superman. 
“But  if  we  had  cast  a  well-known 
star,”  Salkind  said,  “it  would  always 
have  been  the  star  up  there,  not  Super- 

Christopher  Reeve,  finally  chosen,  is  ' 
not  quite  an  “unknown.”  At  the  age  of 
24,  Reeve  has  worked  more  than  10  N 
years  as  a  professional  actor,  including 
a  stint  on  Broadway. 

There’s  more  to  Superman  than  his 
biceps,  Reeve  said.  “In  a  sense,  he  is  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  trying  hard 


to  fit  into  his  adopted  planet.  He  has 
warmth  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
even  about  his  own  superhuman 
strength,”  the  young  actor  explained. 

Samson,  Hercules  combined 

The  Superman  idea  was  originally 
conceived  in  1933  in  Jerry  Siegel’s 
Cleveland  bedroom.  As  he  later  told  a 
reporter,  he  was  lying  awake  in  the 
heat  of  a  summer  night  when  “it  sud¬ 
denly  hit  me.  I  conceived  a  character 
like  Samson,  Hercules,  and  all  the 
strong  men  I’d  ever  heard  of  rolled  into 
one.  Only  more  so.” 

Over  the  years  Superman  took  on  a 
formidable  array  of  super-villains. 
During  Wotld  War  II,  he  appeared  in 
special  manuals  designed  to  increase 
literacy  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  1963, 
he  participated  in  the  national 
physical  fitness  program  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  of  President  Kennedy. 


Symphony  to  play  in  SLC 


The  Utah  Symphony  will  perform  music  by  Zoltan 
Kodaly  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  at  the  Friday 
concert  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  at  8  p.m.,  said 
publicity  assistant  Susan  B.  Larsen. 

Peter  Eros,  the  music  director  and  conductor  of  the 
San  Diego  Symphony  will  appear  as  guest  conductor. 
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The  Utah  Chorale  and  soloists  JoAnn  Ottley, 
soprano,  and  Hervey  Hicks,  baritone,  will  also  per¬ 
form  with  the  orchestra. 

The  Friday  concert  will  open  with  the  “Hary  Janos 
Suite”  by  Kodaly,  a  piece  which  captures  the  spirit 
of,  and  sometimes  bodily  incorporates,  Hungarian 
folk  melodies  and  folk-dance  music,  Ms.  Larsen  said. 

After  the  Kodaly  work,  the  symphony,  chorale  and 
soloists  will  perform  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams’  tone 
poem,  “A  Sea  Symphony.”  The  text  of  this  choral 
work  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  verse  of  Walt 
Whitman. 

The  Hungarian-born  guest  conductor,  Peter  Eros, 
graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Franz  Liszt 
Academy  of  Music,  Ms.  Larsen  said.  He  served  as 
assistant  conductor  for  the  Holland,  Bayreuth  and 
Salzburg  Festivals  and  as  associate  conductor  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam.  Since  1972, 
he  has  been  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  San 
Diego  Symphony. 

•JoAnn  Ottley  has  appeared  many  times  with  the 
Utah  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Maurice 
Abravanel,  as  well  as  with  other  important 
orchestras.  Mrs.  Ottley  is  a  frequent  soloist  with  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 

Baritone  Hervey  Hicks  has  appeared  as  a  soloist  in 
most  of  the  major  American  concert  halls,  including 
the  Carnegie,  Avery  Fisher  and  Alice  Tully  Halls  in 
New  York,  and  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  the  leading 
baritone  with  the  Goldovsky  Opera  Theater. 

Tickets  for  the  Utah  Symphony  concert  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  box  office,  55  W.  100  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  or  before  the  concert  at  the  ticket  booth  outside 
the  south  gate  of  Temple  Square. 


HOMESPUN  PRODUCTIONS 
AND  COVENANT  RECORDINGS 
JOYFULLY  PRESENT 


WITH  SONGS 

BY 

MARVIN  PAYNE  &  GUY  RANDLE 


"THE  MOST  UNBELIEVABLE  STORY  YOU’LL  EVER  BELIEVE  IN!”A  BEAUTIFUL 
EVENING  WITH  MARVIN  PAYNE.  FESTIVAL  SEATING  FRIDAY,  SATURDAY, 
AND  MONDAY  NIGHTS  THROUGH  DEC.  9. 


AT  "THE  OLD  CHURCH" 

CORNER  OF  100  W  AND  400  N  IN  PRQVO 

SHOWTIME:  8:00  P.M. 

TICKET S:$3.00  MON.  $2.00 


TICKET  LOCATIONS: 

70  S- BOOKSTORE.  ZCMI.  TIMP  BOOKSTORE. 
AND  AT  THE  DOOR. 


From  the  author  of  Saturday’s  Warrior  the  hit 

MORMON 

MUSICAL 

of  the  year 


SAT.  DEC.  16th 


PROVO  HIGH  8PM 


Rarely  does 
a  motion  picture 
bring  to  the  screen, 
all  the  warmth, 
adventure  and 
great  music  you’ve 
been  waiting  for. 

After  playing 
at  select  theatres, 

MAN  OF 
LA  MANCHA” 

is  now  playing 
CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCES 
at  REDUCED  PRICES. 
Don’t  miss  it! 

Peter  Sophia  .James 
OToole.  Loren ana  Coco 

in  ar  Arthur  Hiller  fiim  L"Mi 


PETER  OTOOLE  SOPHIA  LOREN ,  arthur  huleh  .-"MAN  OFLA  MANCHA"  ) 

JAMES  COCO  HARRYANOREWS  JOHN  CASTLE  a»kn  jm  docm  id  ARTHUR  HILLER  Marian 
,  MITCH  LEIGH  JOE 


Watkand  MmU  "h't  A  Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World" 
6:30  JSB  AadHariam 
Children's  Moata  "R)  Rad" 

11:00  A  1:00  Vanity  Theater 


ACADEMY 


HURRY  FINAL 
6  DAYS  D0NT 


flQflTrlH  QrlKIjTlL  5 


DEATH 


6:45-9:15 


SMILE 


hQfo 


FOX'^nw°etJ 

mm,  374-5525  HT 


A  GREAT 
COMEDY 


ENDS  SOON 


6:45-9:15 


CARILLON 


ENDING  SOON 

^  MANN  THEATRES 


CARILLON 


E  1300  So  I  2:05-4:25 


A  story  of  love  and  freedom 


HH  Comes  a 

^HoiS61¥|3Il 

fT|  CARILLON  1  JAMES  CAAN  JANE  FONDA  ^ 

1  309  e.  1300 So.  J  lASON  RORARDS  ^ 


R 


YOU  CAN'T  ALWAYS  JACK  riOOJSOTi 


FIND  A  GOOD 
JUST  HANGING 


GOIN 


MANN  theatres 

provo*  oremi 


WARREN  JULIE 
BEATTY  CHRISTIE 


MANN  THEATRES 

[TlFOX-r^] 

—  374-5525  — j 


STARTS  DEC.  15 
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(Mary  Dixon,  left)  confides  in  her  nurse  (Barta  Heiner)  in  the  BYU  production  of 
>peare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  to  be  presented  in  the  Pardoe  Drama  Theater  beginning  Jan.  11. 


Christmas  Carol' 
elebrates  season 
t  Valley  Theater 

alley  Center  Theater  has  begun  to  celebrate 
■istmas  with  Charles  Dickens’s  “A  Christmas 
ol,”  which  opened  Thursday  and  will  continue 
ight,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Dec.  14-16  and  18- 

Jhe  performances  will  be  at  8  p.m.  in  theater-in¬ 
bound,  66  N.  300  West,  Provo,  announced  theater 
i>wner  Jody  Renstrom. 

fickens  wrote  his  famous  tale  of  the  miserly 
inezer  Scrooge  “to  awaken  some  loving  and 
bearing  thoughts,  never  out  of  season  in  a  Chris- 
i  land,”  Ms.  Renstrom  said.  The  story  has  been 
pted  for  stage  by  Theodore  E.  Lehman. 

This  script  is  the  closest  to  the  original 
ristmas  Carol’  I  have  ever  seen,”  said  director  Mel 
•lor. 

well  as  directing  the  play,  Ms.  Renstrom  said, 
lor  portrays  the  ghostly  former  partner  of  Mr. 
Doge,  Jacob  Marley.  LeRoy  Wilcox  and  Paul  Peay 
alternating  in  the  role  of  Scrooge. 

'he  role  of  Scrooge’s  humble  employee,  Bob 
tchit,  is  played  by  Bruce  Fraer,  a  teacher  at  Sun- 
Elementary  School,  and  James  Allred  of  Orem, 
h  actors  have  appeared  in  several  Valley  Center 
jg  !ater  productions. 

Ither  cast  members  include:  Jack  Stockwell  as  the 
>st  of  the  Christmas  Past,  Michael  Woodbury  as 
; Ghost  of  the  Christmas  Present,  Art  Bell  as  the 
>st  of  the  Christmas  Future,  and  Jacob  Thomas 
.Johnny  James  doubling  in  the  role  of  Tiny  Tim. 

Is.  Renstrom  said  tickets  are  available  at  the  box 
:e  of  the  theater  after  7  p.m.  or  at  the  door. 


Beautiful  Photos 
Fast  Service 
Low  Prices 
Camera  Center 

We’ll  Process  Your  Film 
Overnight! 

In  by  6  p.m.,  back  by  11  a.m. 

Ektachrome-Kodacolor-All  C-41 
Films 

Try  Us  For  All  Your  Photo 
Needs 


•  Genealogical  •  Beautiful  Enlargements  • 
Custom  Darkroom  Work  •  Cameras  and 
Accessories  • 

Camera  Center  Camera  Corner 
66  N.  Univ.  Ave.  University  Mall 


Provo 

375-0086 


Orem 

225-5225 


Where  You  Always  Buy  Intelligently 
We  Are  Here  To  Serve  You 


usic  group 
ts  concert 
r  Saturday 

he  BYU  Early  Music 
isort  and  Chamber 
will  perform  in  the 
dsen  Recital  Hall, 
C,  Saturday  at  8 
Admission  is  free, 
he  Early  Music  Con- 
j  is  comprised  of  eight 
nbers  who  perform 
16th  century  musical 
iruments.  Directed 
Harrison  Powley, 
will  perform  music 
l  the  15th  and  16th 

he  Chamber  Choir, 
acted  by  Robert 
/ns,  will  perform  five 
:es  written  during 
16th  and  17th  cen- 


The  March  of  Dimes 


5  * 

i  i 


terco/ors 
be  shown 
art  center 


’atercolor  artist  Noal 
ts,  of  Sausalito, 
if.,  and  originally 
4  l  Utah,  will  open  his 
Jlife  Collection  show 
day  in  the  Kimball 
^Center,  Park  City, 
reception  in  Betts’s 
)r  will  be  held  from  3 
p.m.,  and  a  gallery 
ure  by  the  artist  will 
SSMuw.  The  public  is 
:ome. 

etts  has  been  a 
gner,  lecturer,  and 
iser  and  consultant 
the  federal  govern- 
t  as  well  as  a  pain- 
He  was  com- 
lioned  by  the  federal 
mment  to  do  a  por-  . 
t  of  the  pandas 
lented  to  the  United 
les  by  the  Peoples 
bblic  of  China, 
he  Wildlife  Collec- 
will  be  exhibited 
ugh  Dec.  28. 


-Tickets  Availableal:  - 


AlIZCMI  Stores,  Salt  Lake  and  Provo-Orem  areas 
March  of  Dimes,  Salt  Lake,  254  So.  600  E.  359-3793 
Robert  Peterson  Productions.  2155  Regent  St.,  No.  1 
485-0172 

March  of  Dimes,  Provo,  227  N.  University  Ave. 
373-4199 


Group  Rates  Available 


'Romeo  and  Juliet'  tickets  on  sale 


The  classic  struggle 
between  love  and  hate 
will  come  to  life  at  BYU 
in  the  theater  produc¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

The  performance, 
directed  by  Charles 
Whitman,  will  be 
presented  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater  Jan.  11-13,  16- 
20  and  23-27.  A  special 
matinee  performance  is 
scheduled  Jan.  22  at 
4:30  p.m.  Tickets  are 
now  on  sale  at  the 
Theater  Ticket  Office, 
HFAC. 

The  play,  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  most  pop¬ 
ular,  tells  of  a  young 
man  and  woman  whose 


love  must  remain  a 
secret  because  their 
parents  are  bitter  rivals. 

“This  production 
promises  to  be  out¬ 
standing  because  of  the 
extra  care  the  director  is 
taking,”  said  Mark 
Bachan,  publicity  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Theater  and 
Cinematic  Arts.  “There 
are  workshops  in  move¬ 
ment,  voice  production, 
scansion  (scanning  lines 
to  determine  the  proper 
meter)  and  fencing.” 

He  added,  “If  this  ad- 
ditional  training 
produces  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  one  can  expect 
energetic,  entertaining 


and  highly  polished  per¬ 
formances.” 

Whitman,  who  also 
directed  “Bye  Bye  Bir¬ 
die”  and  “The  Fan- 
tasticks,”  is  a  professor 
and  the  coordinator  of 
the  undergraduate  and. 
MFA  play wrighting 
program  in  the  Theater 
Department. 


Scenic  and  lighting 
design  is  by  Karl  T. 
Pope  and  costume 
design  is  by  Janice 
Lines. 

Cast  members  include 
John  Huntington  as 
Romeo;  Mary  Dixon  as 
Juliet;  MFA  candidate 
Roger  McDonald  as 
Mercutio;  faculty  mem¬ 


ber  Barta  Heiner  as  the 
Nurse;  Rick  Macy  and 
Peggy  Petersen  as  Lord 
and  Lady  Capulet;  and 
Mike  Evenden  and 
Mimi  Bean  as  Lord  and 
Lady  Montague. 

The  Theater  Ticket 
Office  will  close  for  the 
semester  Dec.  .  15  and 
will  reopen  Jan.  4. 


CULTURE  WEEK 

ELWC  STEPDOWN  LOUNGE 


□□  broodoociv 
[“  □  mu^ic 


The  stereo  sale... right  now 

SUPER  SYSTEMS 
SUPER  PRICES 


PIONEER  OTtOfon  ' 


The  System:  A  budget  priced  system  delivering 
exceptional  value.. .quality  components  for  high 
reliability  with  amazing  sound  accuracy  for  this  low 
price. 

The  Receiver:  A  Pioneer  SX  580  with  twin  power 
output  meters  delivering  25  Watts  RMS/Channel 
into  8  Ohms,  20-20kHz,  no  more  than  0.3%  THD. 
FM  Stereo  tuning  meter.  Tone  and  loudness 
controls. 

The  Speakers:  Wide  frequency  response  and  tonal 
accuracy  with  KLH’s  Model  300  .  A  two  way,  8" 
system,  newly  engineered  for  high  end  smoothness 
and  powerful  bass  response. 

The  Turntable:  The  Pioneer  PL  514  semi¬ 
automatic  belt  drive  System  with  low  resonant  base, 
complete  with  cover  and  an  Ortofon  FF-15XE 
Magnetic  Cartridge. 


$829 


-BOSE-  ©YAMAHA  0l?0f0n 


The  System:  The  good  looks  match  the  top  notch 
sound.  Yamaha  quality... complete  with  a  stereo 
cassette  deck,  read  on... 

The  Receiver:  The  Yamaha  CR-420  AM/FM 
Stereo  Receiver  delivers  a  natural,  realistic  sound 
with  advanced  electronic  design.  22  Watts  RMS/ 
Channel  with  a  very  low  0.05%  THD  from  20-20kHz 
into  8  Ohms. 

The  Speakers:  Listen  to  the  realism  of  the  Bose 
Model  301  II’s  giving  you  both  direct  and  reflected 
sound  for  concert  hall  depth  and  dimension. 

The  Tape  Deck:  Make  your  own  high  quality 
cassette  tapes  with  Yamaha’s  TC-320  Stereo 
Recorder.  Easy  to  use.. .features  Dolby  noise 
reduction  for  quiet  recordings. 

The  Turntable:  Again,  it’s  a  Yamaha.  The  YP  211 
is  a  semi-automatic  belt  drive  system  for  record  care 
and  quality  reproduction.  Complete  with  base, 
cover,  and  an  Ortofon  FF-15E  Magnetic  Cartridge. 
(Shown  \yith  optional  component  rack  and  speaker  stands) 


Tfechnics  'Bolivar  0£  pioneer  ortofon 


The  System:  You  can  have  high  performance 
sound  in  this  component  system  for  about  the  price 
of  a  compact.  It’s  perfectly  matched  to  deliver  a  solid 
sound  at  most  any  listening  level. 

The  Receiver:  A  Pioneer  SX  680  AM/FM  Stereo 
Receiver  with  30  Watts  RMS/Channel  into  8  Ohms, 
20-20kHz,  no  more  than  0.1%  THD.  This  low  distor¬ 
tion  assures  a  natural  sound.  Many  features 
including  twin  power  output  level  meters,  loudness 
and  tone  controls,  twin  speaker  selection. 

The  Speakers:  Bolivar  Model  125HB’s  really 
deliver  great  sound  at  an  affordable  price.  Remark¬ 
able  bass  response  and  clear,  defined  high  end 
reproduction. 

The  Turntable:  You  get  a  Technics  SL-220  semi¬ 
automatic  belt  drive  for  high  reliability.  It’s  complete 
with  base,  dust  cover,  and  the  high  performance 
Ortofon  FF-15XE  Cartridge. 


BHB1  El  u  x  ortofon 


The  System:  Ah/outstanding  quality  and  exciting 
performance.  When  you’re  looking  for  ultimate 
sound... look  this  way. 

The  Receiver:  The  Luxman  R-1040  AM/FM 
Stereo  Receiver  with  wide,  dynamic  amplification. 

An  ultra  quiet  preamp  jets  you  control  Sound  output. 
And  LED  peak  level  indicators  show  you  output 
power  exactly.  Pinpoint  FM  tuning  and  high  sensi¬ 
tivity  for  clear  reception. 

The  Speakers:  JBL’s  Professional  Studio  Monitors 
—the  4311’s  in  a  great  looking  wainut  cabinet. 
Musicians  and  recording  engineers  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  speaker... you’ll  find  it’s  a  superb 
system  for  high  quality  home  applications. 

The  Turntable:  Accurate  and  reliable... the  Dual 
1245,  belt  drive  for  extremely  low  distortion  with 
convenient  fully-automatic  operation.  It’s  complete 
with  walnut  base,  dust  cover,  and  the  studio  quality 
Ortofon  F-15E  Magnetic  Cartridge. 


□S]  broackoav 

mu^ic 


In  addition  to  these  systems,  you  11  find  many  more,  specially  priced  right  now.  Choose  from  the  top  manufacturers  at 
Broadway  Music.. .where  youll  always  find  the  best  in-  performance,  advice,  service,  and  price. 

Yamaha*  Pioneer*  JVC*  Kenwood*  Technics*  Luxman*  Crown*  SAE*  Nakamichi*  Akai*Teac*Sony*  Revox* BIC*  Dual 
Garrard  •  Empire  •  JBL  •  Bose  •  Tannoy  •  KLH  •  Koss  •  Stanton  •  Pickering  •  Ortofon  *  Shure  •  Supex  •  SME  •  Grace 
Audio  Pulse  •  DBX  •  Beyer  •  AKG  •  Tapco  •  Spectra  Sonics  •  Tascam  •  Visonik  •  Audio  Control  •  Audio  Technology 
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Classified  Ads  •  • .  Work! 


Daily,  8:30  to  4:30  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  374-1211  ext  2897  &  2898,  Room  117  ELWCm 


e  CLASSIFIED 
*  AD 

'  for  regular  DIRECTORY 
d  Ads  is  10:30  _ 


fied  Display  is  4:30 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 


Daily  Universe  -  room 
117  ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or 


LWC,  I 

374-1301.  Open  8:30- 


MATERNITY 
&  MAJOR  MED 
INSURANCE 


TaLrEGpEhoSnTeTNnIaStth 

EBB?’1 


WHY  HASSLE  WITH 


$3.00  PER  HOUR? 

Easpi, . .  ' 


igS~™ 


MARIAN  APTS  » 

mmi 


aSF8 


jjMMi M 

■HESS 


&  Hi 


girls  contract  available  Jan.  3  0167 ■ 


I  girls  contract  available  Jan.  3  0767. 

S' = 


SiMSS: 


p,»r;*-'rers  °-::as““r,pas 

r  "m 


iihhh 


viera  Ants.  Buy  now  &  be 


jigs! 


tsssh 


‘sbsps 


II,  CasaDer 


wm 


-sirtKai 

sit™-- 


“=S“ 


Apts.  5 


TgfcKEpg 


■£ 


1?gP3 

G“5teF“ 


■fernyrae 


“S: 


—  ^ _  Luxury  apt.  for  couple  in  old  _ 4l_h.  _4Ut)  N.  Anita  Apt.  $60/mo.  Call  375-6719. 

MT!m«™  "a^saJ 


pSs 


S^iissoo. 


‘ESs?- 


IsIP 


Mfr* 


’^&*sssrtis 


SHE5  J^SS-SF* 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


EARN 

FANTASTIC  MONEY 


immsi™. 


.°=-S:lC&= 


In  your  homt 
is  Christmas 

as  $1 ,000 
jr  holiday) 


Bagsr 


CHIPMAN 

ASSOCIATES 

225-7316 


LDS  DRAMATIZED  CHURCH  HISTORY 

by  Living'S 


t£Sr: 


MATERNITY 


This  is  the  taste: 
selling  product  e 
created  for  the  L.  I 


■”S?1 


M“i a- 


in't  a  DRAMATIZATION. 


"ilrSSS? 


MISSHa  T|fiMaa*s 


'gi«a 

cSsE 


•IreuH 


i'ir“ 


>’‘5,nSS;,r‘ 


;Le  Chateau  Apts.: 

For  Men  • 


1S“- 


IP® 


ne  Away  S 


ztstsA.00'’ 

friend.  2  girls  Cen-  at  375-4113. 


7== 


(  Service  Directory  |j§|™ 

campmFum,WmoeCon^ 


Winter  Rates  for  Men,  $70 

Le  Chates 


m****.**:f 


CANYON 
TERRACE  * 
APTS. 


130f^NHeC=H^s.A' 

VACANC 


GIKWvkachr;»' 


™ri  boys 


rmm 


tasssr 


ies? 


F^pff  Ma^"^ 

_  377-3366^  "gg54  S 

WHEAT  MILLS  PROFESSIONAL  TV  from  campus  377P-2211.  °C 

ilSSL“i  ISHlir- 


tbs©* 

:  teiw  ^  ^  “Sag 


'ES=  ggayca  Jg£ST1  - 

Piano  Tech.  GuilZ375T582r  CallTbbif&lS. 


?8Sri5u 


FOOTHILL  SHOE 


gsss 


-T.S-.ff  IK— E  -g.g.=n.s 

squaredance  etc.  785-5167.  374-2424.  nt  cqoo  ... uuu  uo 


DAVIS-TAWZER  APTS. 

a  good  place  to 


IpSq 


VAgCirYapF 


Campus.  Ann.  375-6829. 


224-3130  or  225-4170. 


PEANUTS®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


666THOV'EN  ANP  PHYLLIS 
GEORGE  ARE  HAVING 
PINNER  TOGETHER,  ANR. 


IT'S  NOT  GEORGE  PHYLLIS 
IS  IT?  THAT  WOULP 
SPOIL  THE  WHOLE  STORY' 

~T 


*  Furnished  apts.  for  guys  and  girls 

*  3  bedrooms 

*  Spacious  living  rooms  and  kitchens 

*  Off-street  parking 

*  Near  campus 

*  Very  close  to  shopping,  bank,  etc. 

Now  Renting  for  Winter  Semester 
Call  374-8441 

1 000  East  450  North  Prt>vo 


*  3  bedroom  apt 

*  Air  conditioned 

*  New  pool 

*  Laundry 

*  2  blocks  to  cai 

*  Super  branch 


M 


M 


ETLER 


AN< 


830  N.  100  W„  F 
374-1919 
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Range  science 


Classified  Ads  C/asses  key  to  summer  jobs 


in  nicely  furn.  apt. 
MH^efrig  &  stove,  ample 
1  »set  space,  carpeted,  warm 
t  0/mo.  each.  373-0578. 

71TT  .APTS.  Renting  for 
iter  semester.  $55/mo. 

Is.  Apt.  at  420 N.  700E.-& 
ise  at  487  N.  400  E.  Con- 
t  375-1476. _ 

y  Apts.!  4  vac.  in  girls 
j  kplex.  763  E.  200  N.;  3  vac  in 
i,  >ys  duplex.  770  E.  300  N. 

-  '  I>nt  $60/mo.  utils.  Only  3 
s.  old.  Fully  carpeted.  Call 
-5-3129. 


1.3' 


$50.  373-4759  aft  5. 


! 


Roommate  Wanted 


22— Homes  for  Sale 

NO  NEED  TO  ASK 
for  an  ext.  Call  Universe 
Want  Ads  direct,  374-1301. 

NEVER  SO  LOW 

Buy  before  prices  go  up.  It’s 
possible  to  own  this  NEW  3 
bdrm,  2  bath  for  only  $40,- 
900!  Includes  carpeting,  con¬ 
venient,  attractive  kitchen, 
single  carport,  add  options 

as  you  marteNSEN 
REAL  ESTATE 
224-3334 

3E  Provo  3  bdrm  brick.  IV2 
bath,  family  rm,  storage,  lrg 
yard,  fruit  trees,  much  more 
room  to  expand.  Close  to 
schools,  stores  &  BYU.  $55,- 
400  VA-FHA  considered. 
Ray  L.  Realty  David  Crofton 
225-7340  and  224-5471. 


SNI  CORP.  -A  diversified, 
professionally-managed,  in¬ 
come  property  investment. 
The  benefits  of  real  estate 


38—  Mist,  for  Sale  cont.  43— Elec.  Appliances. 


roommate  wanted.  Plush 
iplex  by  mall.  Immediate 
ipancy.  CalK  224-6109. 
for  Bobby. 

wanted  to  share  2  bdrm. 
1.  in  Orem.  Call  224-0797 
!  226-7928  after  6pm. 

,.il!  a  Lg.  3  bdrm  House. 

openings.  W/D.  $55./share- 
■  S./own  room.  Utils  Pd. 

2  E.  200S.  377-8104  Doug. 

needed  -  Jan  1st. 
...  Irms,  $115/mo.  + 
tils.  Orem.  225-0616. 


26— Lots  &  Acreage 

Affordable  land 
for  the  small  investor. 

Call  224-1637. 

Believe  it  01 
For  a  limited  ti; 
purchase  ten  acr 
tie  as  $500  per  acre  with 
super  terms.  Located  1  hour 
50  min  south  of  Provo.  1  mile 
from  Freeway,  1  mile  from 
Fillmore  city  limits.  Area 
borders  Fish  Lake  Nat’l 
Forest.  Landmark  Realty. 


e  you  can 


DIAMONDS  DISCOUNT 
PRICES 

Buy  -your  diamond  now  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Ellis 
Anderson  375-4774  or  375- 
9485. 

Wrought  Iron  Plant  Stands.  All 

kinds,  Low  Prices.  Perfect 
gift  for  plant  lovers.  374- 


diamond  surroun¬ 
ded  by  4  blue  saphires  &  2 
small  diamonds.  Appraised 
at  $5CXL  Asking  $380.  Call 

C.B.  Radios.  I  have  3  courier  40 
ch.  C.B.  radios.  Features: 
LED  readout,  RF  gain, 
ANL,  PA.  Must  sell  im- 
mediatly.  Great  Christmas 
gifts.  Fraction  of  regular 
price.  Call  Tom  377-3201. 

Round  trip  plane  ticket  to  L.A. 
leaving  Dec.  20,  8  am.  Arrive 
back  in  S.L.C.  Jan  3,  H:30 
pm.  $106  373-9840. 

SCMcoronamatic  1200  elec, 
typewriter,  cartr.  ribbon 
system,  interchange  type. 
One  semester  new,  $190. 
Save  $50! !  Call  Carla  at  377- 
4749  or  see  Harold  at  R-607 
Bennion  Hall,  DT. 

Yard  Sale.  Saturday  12/9  all 
day.  Refrigerator  (frost  free) 
desk  &  other.  850  E.  820  N. 
Provo,  377-5350.  ■ 

Several  used  manual  typewrit- 
ters  for  sale.  Reasonably 
priced.  Call  225-9377. 

Adler  Portable  Electric 
Typewriter.  1  yr  old.  Exc 
cond.  374-1997  or  x  4967. 


Sewing  machine  rentals  with 
option  to  buy.  As  low  as 
$9.95/mo. 

AAA  TRADING  CENTER. 
402  W.  Center 
Phone  375-8273 

Bosch  Kneader,  Magic  Mill 
Grinder...Holiday  Sale.  Save 
at  least  $50  each.  225-8998 

Classy.  New  and  used  vacuums 
and  sewing  machines.  $995 
&  up.  Complete  quaranty  & 
warranty  available. 

A-l  Vacuum  &  Sewing 
335  S.  State,  Orem. 
225-8181. 

We  service  what  we  sell. 

Hamilton  heavy  duty 


ier/dry( 
•.  Call 


58— Used  Cars  cont. 

’69  CAMARO 
$1300  or  offer. 

377-6540.  599  N.  1350  W. 
72  Vega  Best  offer 
Contact  Scott  Larson 
828  N.  750  W. 

4  Wheel  Drive  ‘72  Jeep 
Wagoneer,  Low  miles  Sharp, 
PS,  Air,  4  snow  &  4  Steel 
Radial  Tires.  $3200.  224- 
5478. 

1969  Buick  Skylark.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  $375.  375-3806. 
Sharon. 

‘76  Monte  Carlo. 
PS, PB, AT, AC, all  extras,  8- 
trk,  $4500  or  best  offer.  Von 
374-2961. 


375-8421  after  5 


44-TV  and  Stereo 

WATCH  THE  COUGARS 
PLAY  FOOTBALL  on  a  new 
Sony  color  T.V.  Ask  about 
our  4  year  warranty.  See  at: 

SOUND  SERVICE 
240  N.  University  373-1279 


Stereo,  home  & 
Wakefields 


You  c 


.  Always 


RCA,  Sony,  Toshiba,  TV  at 
special  prices.  Check  &  save. 
Wakefields. 

Large  selection  of  used  T.V.S. 
Guaranteed.  We  buy  and  sell 
used  TV’s. 

SOUND  SERVICE 
240  N.  University  373-1279. 

$5.00  OFF 

on  any  rebuilt  TV  with  this  ad. 
REBUILT  B/W  &  COLOR 


‘69  Squareback  VW.  Good  cond. 
Must  sell.  375-1267. 

Best  offer. 

‘78  Celica  GT  Liftback.  4000 
miles,  P/S  Air,  AM/FM 
Cassette.  Paid  $7,400,  will 
sacrifice  for  $6000.  Call  754- 
3074  or  225-1921.  Ask  for 


‘73  Vegm  $750  or  best  offer. 
Runs  great.  Must  sell  before 
Dec.  13.  Kevin  377-6948. 

Beautiful  ’71  Le  Sabre  Buick. 
Ex.  Cond.  A  steal  for  $700. 
Call  224-2603 _ 

‘74  Pinto  Station  Wagon.  4-sp, 
new  tires,  exc.  cond.  $1400. 
Call  375-1250. 

‘68  Dodge  Dart  G.T.S.  2-Dr 
Hardtop.  New  bucket  Seats, 
console,  4-spd,  383-4  barrell, 


By  REGINA  COATS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Registering  for  a  range  science  and  a  botany  class 
winter  semester  may  be  the  key  to  an  unusual  sum- 
vmer  job  that  will  offer  valuable  professional  ex¬ 
perience,  according  to  Dr.  Bruce  N.  Smith,  chairman 
for  the  BYU  Department  bf  Botany  and  Range 
Science. 

Nearly  50  summer  jobs,  available  through  the 
department,  went  unfilled  last  summer  because  of  a 
lack  of  qualified  students,  said  Smith. 

With  only  a  general  biology  class  needed  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite,  students  who  take  Botany  210  and  Range 
Science  350  are  qualified  to  work  in  a  number  of 
government  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  sum¬ 
mer  jobs. 

Most  jobs  consist  of  out-of-doors  work  and  may  in¬ 
clude  doing  plant  inventories,  revegetation  work  and 
experimental  planting,  Smith  said. 

“It’s  essential  that  students  wanting  these  jobs  get 
on  the  ball  as  soon  as  possible,”  said  Smith,  who 
noted  that  federal  jobs  are  filled  from  a  manpower 
pool  formed  from  applications  filed  in  January. 

“The  January  deadline  catches  a  lot  of  students  off 
guard,”  said  Smith.  Application  forms  will  be 
available  soon  at  the  range  science  department  office, 
401  Widtsoe,  and  at  federal  offices  as  well,  he  said. 

“Working  with  the  professionals  is  a  good  ex¬ 
perience  for  students.  There  are  few  full-time  jobs  of¬ 
fered  to  students  without  part-time  experience.” 

Pay  is  comparable  to  other  part-time  jobs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Smith,  who  said  last  year’s  range  of  hourly 
wages  was  between  $4.15  and  $\85.  Smith  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  this  year’s  wages  will  be  a  little  higher. 


The  next  few  years  look  very  good  for  range 


found  behind  desks,  but.  today’s  women  do 
professionally  well  in  the  outdoors. 

“It’s  a  fantastic  area  with  great  opportunities,” 
said  Smith.  Interested  students  are  urged  to  get  more 
information  at  the  department  office,  he  said. 

Education  award 
given  to  teacher 
for  unique  work 


Dr.  Harvey  L.  Taylor, 
professor  emeritus  of 
educational  administra¬ 
tion,  was  honored  recen¬ 
tly  for  “distinguished 
service”  by  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion. 

William  R.  Siddoway, 
dean  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education, 
said,  “With  inspired 
foresight,  Dr.  Taylor 
helped  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which 
this  program  is  now 
building  to  provide 
educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the 
world.” 

Taylor  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  BYU  during  the 
years  that  the  continu¬ 
ing  education  program 


Dr.  Harvey  L.  Taylor 

received  a  bachelor’s! 
degree  from  the  Univer-  { 
sity  of  Utah,  his: 
master’s  at  Columbia: 
University,  and  earned  a  j 
LL.D.  degree  fromj 
Arizona  State  College.  | 
Also  honored  at  the  i 
workshop  were  Dr.- 
Jonathan  M.  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  BYU: 

‘‘Eliminating  ^eTu 
Defeating  Behavior,” 

“‘Mo? 


MOVE  TO 

CAMPUS  PLAZA! 

We’re  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  the  Academic 1 
Hub  of  the  Campus.  We  have  a  few  discounted  1 
contracts  for  sale  at  $59.50,  a  savings  of  $42  i 
for  Winter  Semester,  Call  today  while  they’re  i 
still  available! 

669 


E.  800  N. 
374-1160 


"SS'Sisi?' 


Lucy’s  in  the  Sky  is 

using  Wagner  s  face  as  a 
target.  First  pnzewifibe 

game.1CSecond°  pri 
four  tickets. 
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OPINION-COMMENT 


Unsigned  editorials  represent  the  position 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Daily  Universe. 


America  must  assist 


Vietnamese  refugees 


Bangladesh  is  inundated  by  huge  tidal  waves.  Almost  immediately  the 
United  States  responds  with  plane  loads  of  foodstuffs,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies. 

Severe  earthquakes  strike  Peru.  American  blankets,  tents  and  medical 
supplies  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  thousands. 

Anatoli  Shcharansky  and  Alexander  Ginsburg  are  tried  in  Soviet 
courts  as  dissidents.  President  Carter  denounces  the  trials  as  injustices 
and  Shcharansky’s  wife  tours  America  drumming  up  support  for  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Hundreds  of  refugees,  fleeing  from  the  atrocities  of  communist  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Cambodia,  drown  after  Malaysian  officials  refuse  the  “boat 
people”  landing  rights.  America  drags  her  feet  while  the  plight  of  the 
refugees  worsens  daily. 

As  the  bastion  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the  world  today,  America 
has  always  been  first  to  aid  the  forlorn  and  defenseless.  When  Carter 
began  his  term,  his  campaign  for  human  rights  was  meant  to  extend  the 
by-worid  “liberty  and  justice  for  all”  to  the  world.  Carter  has  been  quick 
to  denounce  injustices  around  the  world  but  when  a  situation  requiring 
immediate  action  presents  itself,  little  is  done. 

The  saga  of  the  “boat  people”  is  truly  pathetic.  Fleeing  tyranies  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  refugees  exposure  to  the  “free”  world  has 
been  one  more  obstacle  in  their  flight  to  freedom.  The  Malaysian  govem- 
I  merit,  has  refused  the  freighter  Hai  Hong,  crammed  with  2,500  refugees, 
landing  rights.  The  ship  remains  anchored  off  the  coast  in  the  stifling 
heat.  In  other  incidents,  crowded  refugee  boats  which  Malaysian  police 
, ,  and  villagers  pushed  back  out  to  sea,  later  capsized.  In  all,  over  400  peo¬ 
ple  perished.  Beleaguered  refugee  boats  on  the  high  seas  are  simply 
ji  ignored  by  passing  vessesls. 

: The  actions  of  Malaysia  and  other  countries  are  harsh  and  unfeeling. 
However,  the  influx  of  thousands  of  illegal  immigrants  has  put  a  serious 
strain  on  these  nations.  Malaysia  in  particular  has  accepted  over  45,000 
refugees.  In  the  last  month  10,000  people  have  streamed  into  the  country. 
Addressing  the  problem,  Malaysian  Home  Minister  Ghazali  Shafie  said 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  firm  policy  regarding  the  resettlement 
of  the  refugees.  “Let  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  solving  the  plight 
of  the  refugees.  The  problem  was  not  started  by  us  but  by  them,”  he  said. 

His  point  is  well  taken.  America’s  failure  in  Vietnam  is  responsible,  in 
part  at  least,  for  the  forlorn  plight  of  those  leaving  the  country.  Steps, 
taken  by  the  United  States  government  so  far  have  been  greatly  lacking 
in  action  and  compassion'.  Attorney  General  Bell’s  approval  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,500  above  the  annual  refugee  quota  of  25,000  is  a  token  solu¬ 
tion  at  best.  Aggressive  action  should  be  taken  to  relocate  the  “boat  peo¬ 
ple”  in  the  United  States  as  was  done  when  Saigon  fell.  At  that  time  over 
150,000  Vietnamese  were  resettled  in  America.  Today  most  are  living 
successful  lives  and  making  a  contribution  to  society. 

When  former-President  Ford  was  on  campus  he  said,  “The  strength  of  • 
America  is  in  its  diversity.  We  have  a  full  obligation  to  take  those  people 
in  who  don’t  want  to  live  under  the  oppression  which  presently  exists  in 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.”  America  does  have  a  full  obligation  to  take  the 
lead  in  relocating  the  refugees.  We  have  the  means  and  the  experience  to 
do  it.  If  we  don’t,  President  Carter’s  human  rights  campaign  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hollow  promise  to  the  “huddled  masses”  of  the  world. 


Semester  screams  to  halt; 


gird  up  loins,  take  courage 


It’s  easy  to  get  depressed  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  school. 


Nearly  every  student  these  days  will 
tell  woeful  tales  of  papers  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  projects  to  be  completed  and  tex¬ 
tbook  material  to  be  digested.  And  it 
all  has  to  be  done  yesterday. 

To  add  to  the  despair,  the  Christmas 
season  permeates  the  air  and  hardly 
anyone  has  time  to  enjoy  it.  Prepara¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  made  during  the 
few  intervening  days  between  finals 
and  Christmas  Day. 

Many  succumb  to  the  what’s-the- 
use  syndrome  and  squandor  the 
precious  hours  in  TV  watching  and 
roommate  revelry.  Those  who  do  will 
regret  it  later. 

As  one  approaches  the  end  of  a  race 
it  is  time  to  sprint,  not  slacken. 


should*  be  concentrated  on  each 
dividual  task  before  going  on  to  the 
next  one.  Even  if  the  student  does  not 
have  enough  time  to  complete 
everything,  he  can  be  comfortable  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  getting  the 
most  important  ones  done  first. 

Whatever  happens,  a  student  should 
not  allow  classwork  to  affect  his  men¬ 
tal  health.  Important  as  grades  are 
they  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
sanity. 

In  the  face  of  seemingly  unbearable 
pressures,  one  proverb  holds  true  — 
even  this  will  pass  away. 


\  '*£*«?*. 


Provo  Day 


worthwhile 


t 


Y°u  have  an  option  —  A  head  start  for  China  or  an  exotic  cruise  ha/f-way  to  Malaysia. 


ASBYU  affects  us  all 


The  Provo  City  Commission,  < 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  and  o 
city  representatives  should  be  c 
mended  for  their  appearance 
campus  in  conjunction  with  Provo ) 
Day. 

A  close  working  relationship  ' 
ween  the  city  and  the  campus  isflb 
only  desirable,  but  necessary.  But 
also  something  that  can  be  difficul 
maintain  at  times.  Students  who  c< 
to  BYU  from  out  of  state  are  often', , 
derstandably,  “in  the  community 
not  of  it.”  The  city  representat 
have  generally  been  cognizant  and 
derstanding  of  the  problems  invol 
in  student-community  relations, 
the  present  city  government  has  do:  ' 
noteworthy  job  of  cooperating  with  . 
university  community. 

Provo  Mayor  James  Ferguson  s  ^ 
“We*  recognize  BYU  as  a  very  esser  Ri 
and  good  part  of  our  city.  We  want 
students  to  feel  that  they  are  a  pai 
our  community,  and  a  part  that 
want.  They  should  also  feel  they  I  || 
access  to  the  same  rights  as  do  ™ 
citizens  who  were  bom  here  and 
here.” 

The  mayor  touched  upon  an  im] 
tant  point.  While  living  in  the  a 
students  should  make  themselve 
part  of  the  community.  They  have 
rights  and  obligations  that  are  affor 
to  them  as  responsible  citizens.  M 
decisions  that  are  made  in  the  oH 
munity  directly  affect  the  univeft 
and  student  involvement  in  lt| 
issues  would  have  a  significant  eflk 
on  those  decisions. 

— Larry  WeJL 
Universe  Editorial  Wijr 


response  to  an 
n  Wednesday’s 


Editor’s  note:  This  rebuttal  was  written  ii. 
editorial  by  Paul  Skousen  which  appeared  ir 
issue  of  The  Daily  Universe. 

We  come  to  a  university  to  be  educated.  There  are  those 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  teach  us  many  truths  that  we 
are  not  aware  of.  Paul  Skousen  is  a  student  like  the  rest  of 
us,  trying  diligently  to  enlighten  his  mind,  learn  the  skills 
of  journalism,  and  prepare  himself  for  his  future.  The 
creditability  of  an  editorial  is  founded  heavily  upon  the 
facts  contained  therein.  I  would  be  happy  to  add  to  Paul 
Skoupn’s  education  and  help  clear  up  the  apparent  confu¬ 
sion.  in  his  mind  concerning  ASBYU.  .With  finals  ap¬ 
proaching  and  the  pressure  intensifying  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  details  and  in  the  interest  of  time  omit  the 
facts  in  writing  an  editorial.  So  may  I  supply  Paul  Skousen 
and  any  interested  associates  with  the  readily  available  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  question,  “What  does  ASBYU  do 
for  the  students?” 

ASBYU  provides  for  the  students  the  following 
programs:  Academic  Awareness  Lectures,  Academic 
Problem  Solving  Board,  Academic  Resources  Program, 
The  Activator,  Activities  Committee,  Adopt  a 
Grandparent,  Advocacy,  Agriculture  Week,  American 
Perspectives  Lecture,  art  workshops  and  displays,  ASBYU 
Supreme  Court,  Athletics  Week,  Attorney  General,  Band 
Lists,  beautification  and  conservation,  Bridal  Fair,  Bridal 
Fashion  Show,  Brown  Bag  Luncheons,  BYU  Film  Society, 
card  stunts,  Century  II,  Chalk  Talks  by  coaches, 
cheerleaders,  Christmas  Craft  Fair,  Christmas  Tree  Lane, 
Christmas  Window  Painting  Contest,  Class  Gift,  Club 
History,  Club  Officer’s  Leadership  Conference,  Club 
Orientation,  Club  Promotion,  Club  Spirit  Spectacular, 
Club  Registration,  Club  Week,  College  Bowl,  Commons 
Court,  Concerts  Impromptu,  Consumer  Assistance,  Con¬ 
sumer  Days,  Cougar  Fight  Song  Week,  Cougarettes, 
Current  World  Issue  Symposiums,  Dances,  Dateline,  Din¬ 
ner  Dances,  Display  Cases,  Dorm  Visits,  Elections,  ELWC 
Art  Gallery,  ELWC  Art  Purchases,  Emcee  Training, 
Engineering  Week,  Essay  Contest,  Eventide  Firesides,  Ex¬ 
emplary  Manhood,  Extramural  Sports,  Fleamarket,  Focus 
Page,  Free  Phones  on  Campus,  Freshman  Social  Activities, 
Freshman  Talent  Night,  Friday  Night  Live,  Friendship 
Week,  Frisbee  Workshops,  Frisbee  Contest,  General 
Education  Orientation,  General  Speakers,  Half-time  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Home  Aid,  Homecoming  Activities,  Homecoming 
Pageant,  Homecoming  Queen,  hosting  other  universities, 


Hotline,  Housing  Adjustment  Board,  Housing  Hints,  In¬ 
dian  Week,  Information  Center,  Interclub  Council,  Inter¬ 
national  Week,  Intramural  Sports,  Issues  and  Answers, 
Joseph  Smith  Lectures,  Kibuku  Japanese  Folkdance 
Presentation,  Last  Lectures,  Leadership  seminars,  Lecture 
Publications,  Legal  aid,  March  of  Dimes,  Marriott  Center 
concerts,  Married  Student  .  Seminar,  Memorials, 
minicourses,  missionary  Preparation  Conference,  Moments 
in  Concert  and  Conversation,  Money  Management  Center, 
Mormon  Arts  Ball,  National  Anthem,  National  Women’s 
Conference,  New  Student  Involvement  Office,  Nursing 
Home  Entertainment,  Ombudsman,  Open  Forums,  Open 
Houses,  Organizations  Review  Board,  Orientation,  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Osmond  Ticket  Distribution,  Outstanding 
Professsor  Roster,  Outdooor  Program,  Park  Parties,  Pep 
Squad,  Pep  Rallies,  Performance  Workshops,  Pillow  Con¬ 
certs,  Political  Week,  Polling  Services,  Preference  Concert, 
Preference  Dances,  Preference  Movies,  Prison  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Project  Uplift,  Provo  City  Day,  Provo  City  Liaison, 
Provo  Clean-up  Day,  Recycling  Project,  Reentering  Class 
for  Widowed  and  Divorced,  Renter’s  Guide,  River  Runs, 
Run-for-your-life  Program,  Scheduling,  Security  Liaison, 
Serviceman’s  Christmas  Packages,  Service  Firesides,  Ser¬ 
vice  Projects,  Shakespeare  Festival,  Share  a  Family  Home 
Evening,  Share  Love  for  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
Skateboard  Contests,  Solving  Campus  Problems,  Special 
Lectures,  Spontaneous  Performances,  Sports  Spectacular, 
Spring  Basketball  Tournament,  Student  Book  Exchange, 
Student  Defender,  Student  Forum,  Student  Input,  Stu¬ 
dent  Polling,  Student  Research  Fund,  Student  Tenant 
Association,  Student  Tool  Shed,  Student  Visits,  Study 
Techniques  Symposium,  Sub  for  Santa,  Subsidizing 
Dramatic  Arts  Productions,  Subsidizing  Lyceum  Series, 
Subsidizing  Operatic  Productions.  .  . 

(Editor’s  note:  Tanner  listed  23  additional  programs  in 
alphabetical  order  that  the  Universe  could  not  print 
because  of  space  requirements.  A  complete  list  is  available 
in  his  office.) 

It  would  appear  and  rightfully  so  that  there  isn’t  a  stu¬ 
dent  on  campus  somehow  unaffected  by  ASBYU.  And  the 
way  to  increase  awareness  of  this  fact  would  be  through 
better  coverage  of  ASBYU  from  The  Daily  Universe. 
ASBYU  extends  best  wishes  to  Paul  Skousen  in  his  quest 
for  knowledge  and  hopes  he  will  never  give  up  learning. 

— Russ  Tanner 
ASBYU  Social  Vice  President 


Non-Mormof 


bias  unfair 


A  recent  letter  to  the  edi 
criticized  the  lack  of  free  agency 
BYU.  The  author,  Laine  Lewis,  s 
early  Sunday  morning  hours,  clo  % 
laundries,  locked  vending  machi  > 
and  vacated  cafeterias  on  Fast  Sun!  1 
discriminated  against  the  “n  f 
members.” 

Mr.  Laine  tried  to  stick  up  for  th  , 
poor  “non-members”  at  BYU  who,  J 
implied,  would  rather  sleep  in  on  S  i 
day  morning,  don’t  fast  and  also  w  1 
on  Sundays.  But  he  didn’t  stick  up.  J 
us,  he  insulted  us. 

As  one  of  those  “non-members| 
sometimes  feel  that  the  general  C 
census  on  campus  is  that  we  do  exatfl 
the  opposite  of  what  is  good,  righteT 
and  “expected  at  BYU.”  Contrary 
popular  belief,  most  of  us  “nons” 
get  up  on  Sunday  mornings,  not  to  ! 
our  laundry,  but  to  go  to  church,  s » 
some  also  fast. 

Referring  to  non-Mormons  as  “n 
members”  is  an  overlooked  and  of  i» 
unintentional  insult.  We  aren’t  n: 
members,  we’re  simply  not  Morm  < 
We  are  members  of  the  human  ra . 
and  more  often  than  not  we’re  me 
bers  of  a  church. 

Most  of, us  are  here  because  wevi., 
to  be,  we  like  it,  and  we’re  willing 
follow  the  rules.  We’re  a  minority  8  ; 
we  expect  to  be  different,  but  , : 
overall  generalization  of  us  as  a  n< 
entity  or  of  being  generally  heather 
too  much. 

— Janetha  Hancc 
Universe  Editorial  Wri 


Whatever  can  be  completed  in  the 
remaining  time  will  be  to  the  student’s 
advantage. 

A  good  way  to  get  a  handle  on  one’s 
time  is  to  list  all  uncompleted  tasks 
and  prioritize  them.  All  energies 
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mtu  Letters 

tithe 

Editor 


prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  in 
1962. 


Defends  review 


Editor: 

I  feel  I  must  comment  about  Darla 
McFarland’s  article  in  the  Monday 
Magazine.  No  truer  words  have  ever 
been  written  and  I  am  glad  that 
someone  finally  wrote  them.  Having 
worked  every  Frolics  and  Christmas 
Around  the  World  for  the  past  three 
years  I  soon  realized  that  the  only  dif¬ 
ferences  between  shows  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  performing  and  the  sets.  I  have 
seen  the  Hungarian  Folk  Dance  so 
many  times  I  could  recite  both  music 
and  choreography  by  heart.  I  don’t 
believe  Darla’s  intention  was  to  belit¬ 
tle  the  folk  dancers  because  they  do 
perform  well  and  give  the  university 
and  the  church  a  great  deal  of  good 
publicity.  I  believe  Darla  as  well  as 
myself  would  like  to  see  some  variation 
in  the  program  even  if  it  is  only  the 
music.  Most  students  no  longer  attend 
Frolics  and  Christmas  Around  the 
World  because  they  have  seen  it 
before.  The  failing  attendance  at  these 
programs  would  definitely  improve 
with  a  little  variety.  We  can  watch 
reruns  on  television  at  home.  The 
editorial  letters  of  the  past  few  days 
have  mentioned  the  applause  given  at 
the  end  of  the  shows.  The  applause 
means  nothing.  I  have  never  worked  a 
program  or  a  show  at  this  campus 
where  a  standing  ovation  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  and  given  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  Please,  folk  dancers,  take 
Darla’s  article  as  constructive 
criticism  and  prove  to  us  as  Well  as  the 
world  that  we  too  can  be  creative. 

— Ian  Kunz 
Orem 


Fourteenth  Amendment.  Mr.  Werner’s 
rhetoric  is  typical  of  the  pseudo¬ 
conservative  philosophy  that  decries 
governmental  interference  in  one 
breath  and  urges  greater  governmental 
license  in  the  other  breath.  Put  simply, 
such  advocates  do  not  care  what 
government  does  to  everyone  else  so 
long  as  their  individual  taxes  are  lower 
and  they  are  not  bothered. 

Mr.  Werner  claims  that  the  use  of 
tax  dollars  for  appeals  is  senseless. 
What  is  the  worth  of  a  life  or  prison 
confinement?  The  Eighth  Amendment 
prohibition  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  raises  some  serious  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
courts  through  the  appeals  process.  Is 
the  death  penalty  excessive  punish¬ 
ment  for  an  accomplice  who  did  not 
fully  participate  in  the  homicide?  Does 
the  Utah  Death  Penalty  Statute  con¬ 
form  with  the  guidelines  set  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Furman 


I  wanted  to  inform  you  that  in  my 
estimation  your  overall  performance 
according  to  this  criteria  was  excellent! 

The  Daily  Universe  provided  several 
examples  of  integrity,  accuracy, 
responsibility,  and  leadership,  and  I 
commend  you  on  your  performance. 

—Sandy  Bearden 
Lewisville,  Texas 


committee  with  proof  I  was  former 
the  old  program.  They  have  turnei 
down.  I  seems  they  feel  the  ch 
hasn’t  hurt  me  bad  enough;  for  so  1 
told.  Unlike  the  church  and  the  c 
try,  you  cannot  appeal  a  decisic 
have  reached  a  dead  end  and  th< 
have  visited  higher  up  are  now 
busy.  It  seems  BYU  is  too  busy  foi 
individual. 

— Michael  Thom] 

Dawsonville,  Gee 


Decries  system 


Lord's  university? 


Due  process  needed 


Georgia ?  Does  the  prosecutor  have  too 
much  discretion  to  advocate  the  death 
penalty? 

The  victims  of  murder  include 
society,  and  society  has  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  its  moral  outrage  by  meting  out 
punishment  fitting  the  crime.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  society  ruled  by  law 
and  one  ruled  by  men  is  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  justice  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
of  public  opinion  or  economic  ex¬ 
pediency.  If  you  deny  the  appeals 
process  to  Pierre  and  Andrews,  are  you 
not  denying  that  same  process  to  your¬ 
self? 

Bad  cases  make  bad  law.  The  brutal 
Hi-fi  murders  should  outrage  anyone. 
However,  if  we  -make  exceptions  in  the 
Constitution  for  these  men,  do  we 
make  exceptions  for  everyone? 

—David  Carl  Hill 
Puyallup,  Wash. 


Editor: 

In  a  recent  editorial  Mr.  Larry  Wer¬ 
ner  posed  the  question,  “When  are  the 
courts  going  to  halt  the  senselessness  of 
such  a  system  (the  criminal  appeals 
process)  and  respond  with  true  social 
justice?”  Based  on  his  implied  defini¬ 
tion  of  “true  social  justice,”  I  submit 
that  the  courts  will  not  respond  until 
we  repeal  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 


Universe  gets  A 


Editor: 

I  recently  examined  and  analyzed  an 
edition  of  The  Daily  Universe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standards  of  perfor¬ 
mance  outlined  in  the  “Criteria  of  a 
Good  Newspaper.”  As  you  are 
probably  aware,  this  criteria  was 


Editor: 

“We’re  not  going  to  let  anyone  get 
burned  by  the  system.”  So  said  Dr. 
Jerry  Jensen  in  the  Nov.  15  Daily  Un¬ 
iverse.  I  would  like  to  speak  out  as  the 
one  who  has  been  burned.  I  came  to 
BYU  in  1973,  but  withdrew  without 
receiving  credit.  I  returned  in  January 
1978  and  was  admitted  as  a  former  stu¬ 
dent.  For  this  reason,  I  was  informed 
that  I  had  been  put  on  the  old  GE 
program.  I  was  told  also  that  even  on 
the  old  program,  I  could  enroll  in 
English  115,  then  pass  out  of  the  class 
and  receive  credit  without  attending 
class.  I  passed  the  tests  and  completed 
a  form  to  get  credit  for  the  class.  When 
grades  came  out,  I  had  a  UW.  I  was 
sent  to  see  Mr.  Peterson,  head  of  ad¬ 
missions  and  evaluations.  He  informed 
me  that  his  employees  would  never  tell 
me  something  that  they  had  in  fact 
told  me  and  said  I’d  have  to  accept  the 
UW.  I  went  over  his  head  to  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  concerned  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  got  the  grade  changed. 

Now,  after  three  semesters,  it  seems 
that  a  computer  error  was  found.  I  am 
supposed  to  be  on  the  new  GE 
program,  so  without  even  informing 
me,  I  Was  put  on  the  new  program.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  discovered  the  change  on  a 
GE  printout  at  my  advisement  center. 
Having  taken  classes  not  helpful  on  the 
new  program,  I  was  upset,  so  I  went  to 
get  it  changed. 

Now,  BYU  has  a  very  unusual 
system  for  such  problems:  it’s  called 
trial  without  representation.  You  fill 
out  a  form  telling  your  complaint  and 
supporting  facts,  and  you  must  prove 
your  facts  or  they  are  assumed  false. 
This  form  goes  to  a  committee  that 
either  accepts  or  rejects  your  request. 
If  you  are  unhappy  about  a  rejection, 
you  are  sent  to  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  sympathizes  with  you  and 
says  your  cause  is  just,  but  he  doesn’t 
have  the  authority  to  help  you. 

Twice  my  problem  has.  gone  to  the 


Editor: 

How  much  longer  are  we  to  live,  I 
the  bliss  of  our  ignorance  in  referring  1 
this  great  institution  as  the  “Lon  ] 
University”? 

I  am  no  apostate,  but  don’t  peo)  * 
realize  this  is  “Brigham  Young’s  L 
iversity”  and  not  the  “Lord’s”?  At  h  I 
many  football  games  has  it  ever  be  | 
announced,  “Matt  Menndenhal  of 
‘Lord’s  University’  on  the  tackle,”  ] 
“U.T.E.P.  Miners  vs.  the  Lorii 
Cougars”?  They  haven’t! 

For  those  die-hards  who  still  thin!  J  i 
am  an  apostate  and  incorrect,  on  b  ' 
many  job  applications  have  they  et  >i 
put  as  the  college  attended,  “t 
Lord’s  University”  or  say,  “Yes,  \ 
graduated  from  the  “Lord’s  Univi 
sity.”  They  don’t,  because  it  is  not  t 
Lord’s  University,  but  Brighi 
Young’s  University. 

How  beit  called  my  university  sa  (; 
it  be  called  by  my  name?  If  it  be  call 
after  a  man,  let  it  be  called  “Mai 
University”;  if  it  be  called  afl 
Abraham,  let  it  be  called  “Abrahan 
University”;  if  it  be  called  afl 
Brigham  Young,  let  it  be  call 
“Brieham  Youne’s  University. ”  J 


“Brigham  Young’s  University.” 

—Sam  Bra  ! 
La  Habra,  Ga  I 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Readers  a: 
to  send  letters  to  the  editor  conm 
affairs  of  the  day.  All  letters  submitted  shot 
be  typed  double  or  triple-spaced  on  one  side  ‘ 
the  puper  and  must  include  the  writer’s  nan 
signature,  home  town  and  local  phone  numb 
Handwritten  letters  will  not  be  considered.  D 
to  the  volume  of  letters  received,  not  all  co 
ments  are  able  to  be  published,  and  all  letti  i 
are  subject  to  editing  for  space  requirements  )'> 
libel.  Letters  will  be  edited  so  as  to  not  chan 
the  writer’s  meaning.  Preference  will  be  gf 
to  letters  that  are  250  words  or  ’ 

All  letters  should  be  brought  to  538  ELW< 

10  a.m.  the  day  before  publication,  or  can  ' 
mailed.  Editorial  pages  are  published  Tuesf1 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Unsigned  editoi 
reflect  the  position  of  the  Universe  Editoi 
Board  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  BY* 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Si 


